AM very much impressed 
with the Phi Delta Kappa 
directory. It seems to me that 


this volume ought to go a long 
way toward consolidating the 
organization. It certainly is a 
very convenient book of refer- 
ence because it includes the 
names of all of the progressive 
younger men in education. 
—Charles H. Judd. 
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Why the Liberal Arts College? 


Homer Price Rainey 


HE time has come to make a thorough 

analysis of the meaning of a liberal ed- 

ucation and its institution—the liberal 
arts college. No two people have the same 
idea about the meaning of a liberal education. 
Perhaps this is well. The concepts held are 
very vague and almost entirely incapable of 
translation into a specific college curricu- 
lum. The objectives of liberal art colleges 
are unknown and unstated by its leaders. 
There are very few liberal arts colleges. Col- 
leges are mostly something else, such as 
pre-professional, professional and junior 
colleges. It shall be the purpose of this 
article to hazard a working definition of the 
meaning of a liberal education for contem- 
porary life and, furthermore, to emphasize 
the need for such education in American life. 

Two great educational ideals are at grip 
with each other in American life. These two 
ideals have come to us through a long pro- 
cess of educational development. On the one 
hand there is a group of educators who seem 
to think that the primary purpose and ob- 
jective of education consists in the develop- 
ment of skills—a training of the individual 
primarily to accomplish something with his 
hands. When this ideal is carried over into 
the field of higher education it takes the form 
of professional and technical training. With 
the development of the Industrial Revolution 
in American life has come also the develop- 
ment of a great system of technical training. 
Technical and professional schools have been 
developed to a high degree of efficiency. In 
fact, these schools are producing a group of 
the most skilled technicians the world has 
ever seen. They are producing masters of 
the physical and mechanical universe in a 
very real sense. 

The other ideal of education is what may 
be termed general or liberal training. At 
the present time this ideal seems to occupy 
more or less of a secondary position in the 


minds of many educators and a large per- 
centage of the lay population. In fact, there 
is one group of educators who for several 
years have been sounding the death knell of 
general or liberal education and the death 
of all institutions offering such training. 
These educators have their minds fixed solely 
upon the industrial and economic order and 
see only the necessity of training men and 
women to get into gainful vocations as soon 
as possible. The concept of general or lib- 
eral education is very imperfectly understood 
in American life. To the minds of nine 
people out of ten the essentials of a liberal 
education consist of the study of the Latin 
and Greek languages. When a liberal train- 
ing is mentioned most people react with some 
sort of vague concept of culture. To them 
a liberal education does not consist of any- 
thing vital or creative or in any way related 
to the problems of contemporary life. It is 
associated in their minds with tradition, 
scholasticism, and formalism. 

It is desired, therefore, to present what 
may be conceived to be a vital concept of a 
liberal education for contemporary society. 
The term liberal education is borrowed from 
the classical Greek period. At that time 
there were two divisions of Greek society, 
the freemen who were the leaders and rulers 
of the nation, and the slaves who performed 
the menial labors. Liberal education for the 
Greeks was an education of the Liberalis, or 
the education offered the freemen or the 
rulers in society as contrasted with the edu- 
cation that was given the slave or dependent 
class. There was nothing traditional or 
scholastic or formal about the education that 
was given these freemen in Greek society. 
They were pushing themselves into every 
phase of human life and activity and strug- 
gling for a mastery of every element of con- 
temporary life. They were not interested in 
the least in transmitting a traditional culture; 
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they were imitators in no sense of the term. 
On the other hand, they were creators in a 
very real sense. For example, they had just 
come through a long period of mythology 
and superstition. During the great classical 
period their leaders forsook all of their 
traditional mythology and began with real 
freedom to explore the realm of the mind 
with a consequent development of a new 
psychological period in the world’s life. 
They carried this same spirit into every phase 
of their lives. They were creators in the 
field of government and human relations; 
they were striving to create a perfect state 
and an ideal society. This ideal could not be 
accomplished without breaking with the old 
traditions. The reason that Plato and Ari- 
stotle are so vital today is because they were 
dealing with human and social problems that 
are just as vital in the twentieth century and 
present just as many unsolved problems as 
they did in the fifth century B. C. In the 
field of the natural sciences they carried 
over the same spirit and attitude of mind. 
Aristotle for example, chose for himself the 
problem of the complete classification of 
scientific phenomena. This is the first step 
in the scientific method. 

From these examples which have been 
cited, it is easy to discover a common factor 
running through for all, and this common 
factor is the basis of the essentials of a lib- 
eral education. It may be stated in this way. 
A liberal education should develop within an 
individual the ability to deal masterfully with 
the elements or factors of contemporary life. 
This concept will need some further explan- 
ation. 


In a democratic society such as there is in 
American life, the fundamental theory is that 
all men are created equal and are to be free- 
men with the right to participate in the 
affairs of social evolution and must assume 
all the responsibilities of citizenship incident 
thereto. Every man in American life is a 
freeman charged with the responsibility of 
casting his vote upon all the great issues and 
problems that arise in society. In other 
words, in theory at least, every American 
man and woman is charged with the responsi- 
bility of helping to direct society. In order 
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to be able to do this it seems almost an | 
axiom, therefore, to say that citizens charged 
with such responsibility should be intelligent 
masters of the elements and factors of the 
society in which they live. Otherwise they 
would not be freemen but slaves. 

What are some of the outstanding elements 
in contemporary society? Two or three may 
be mentioned by way of illustration to fur- 
ther clarify the concept. The economic fac- 
tor is the common denominator of the world’s 
life. The whole world is organized upon an 
economic foundation. It is the one factor 
that seems to be the primary essential to the 
life of every group and to the life of all 
groups in their relationships one to the other. 
If, therefore, one is to be a freeman and able 
to provide intelligent direction for this 
factor in American life, he must at least have 
a fair understanding of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of economic life upon which society 
rests and operates. Otherwise he is an eco- 
nomic slave rather than a freeman. There 
are many economic slaves in American so- 
ciety. A survey made two or three years ago 
by one of the great American universities 
disclosed the startling fact that 95% of all 
small business concerns go into bankruptcy. 
In the face of such a fact one or two things 
seem to be absolutely certain. Either the 
managers of these enterprises were ignorant 
of fundamental economic principles and did 
not adjust their concerns to them, or they 
were unable to control them politically or 
otherwise. Furthermore, how many voters in 
American society today would be willing to 
assert that they feel absolutely confident that 
they could vote intelligently upon the great 
economic issues before the country today? 
For example, how many would say that they 
could vote intelligently upon the farm ques- 
tion? Unless one can analyze these factors 
for himself and know how they ought to be 
controlled, he is an economic slave rather 
than a freeman and is thus subjected to the 
demagogue and all types of his propaganda. 


Another important factor of contemporary 
life is the whole field of human and social 
relations. There is abundant evidence of the 
fact that men have not mastered the problems 
of living together either individually or col- 
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lectively. The recent World War is an ex- 
ample of man’s colossal failure to live 
together peaceably as nations. As society 
becomes increasingly more complex, the 
problem of group relationships is very much 
more urgent. How can society be organized 
so as to promote the highest ends and pur- 
poses of every individual and of all groups 
in the social structure? This is the problem 
of social control or government and is be- 
yond all doubt one of the most significant 
factors and issues in the life of any people. 
No individual can lay claim to a liberal edu- 
cation who does not possess the ability to 
deal intelligently with this great problem. 

Another factor of contemporary life can- 
not be overlooked in this analysis. It is the 
spiritual or religious factor. This factor 
deals with the whole field of the meaning and 
value and interpretation of life. No man is 
satisfied simply to live from day to day, 
meeting all the issues and complexities of 
life without raising for himself the question, 
“What is the meaning of it all?” There 
seems to be greater chaos in this field of life 
today than in all others. The demand for 
leadership in the field of spiritual values 
is more urgent today, possibly, than it has 
ever been and this suggests the second part 
of the theme, which is the need in contem- 
porary life for the type of education which 
has been discussed. 

It is hoped that what has been said will 
give no one the idea that the writer feels 
that less technical and professional training 
is needed. Even more and better profes- 
sional training than we now have must be 
provided. However, the greatest need in 
American life today is for more and broader 
general or liberal training. Scientific know- 
ledge and power and technical skill are be- 
ing developed to a marvelous degree, but in 
the field of human relations, civic, moral, 
social, economic, racial, international and 
spiritual problems, there is a serious lack of 
trained leadership. The great need now is 
for the development of a social, civic, moral 
and spiritual intelligence which is commen- 
surate with the knowledge, power and skill 
being developed in the natural universe. In 
other words, the need is for social, moral 
and spiritual leadership that will direct so- 
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ciety in the wise use of its rapidly increasing 
power. Otherwise society will destroy itself 
with the very knowledge and power which it 
is creating. Immense power in the hands of 
fools is a dangerous instrument. There is 
great fear that this machine age will destroy 
the finest qualities of our civilization unless 
intelligence can be developed to direct it for 
society’s highest ends and purposes. This, 
it would seem, is the object of a general or 
liberal training. 

A few examples of this great need may be 
cited: Man, throughout his history, has been 
a tool-making animal. The efforts that he 
has had to put forth to overcome hostile 
nature have resulted in a stern conflict. In 
his efforts to subdue nature and bring her 
laws under control and make her subservi- 
ent to his needs and desires he has used his 
greatest ingenuity at all times to manufacture 
tools, instruments and machines to multiply 
his power. In his early history he had to 
depend largely upon his own brute strength. 
This gave him very little if any advantage 
in the.struggle for human existence. As time 
went on, he developed rude clubs and instru- 
ments of various sorts that increased his 
strength somewhat. This process has con- 
tinued until at the present time man by his 
mechanical ingenuity has been able to greatly 
multiply his strength, so much so in fact, that 
he now has at his command many times his 
original power. Someone has recently com- 
puted the amount of power available to every 
American citizen. He has found that every 
American citizen possesses the equivalent of 
7.7 horse power. When this is translated into 
slave power it is the equivalent of 177 slaves 
for every American citizen. This means that 
the American citizen has multiplied himself 
177 times in mechanical power. This is tre- 
mendous power. A few comparisons will 
show just how great it really is. It is more 
than three times as much power as the citi- 
zen of any other nation possesses. England 
ranks second with only one-third this amount 
of power; Germany possesses less than Eng- 
land, and France less than Germany and the 
other nations rank themselves still further 
down the scale. 

The economic, social, political and spirit- 
ual significance of this fact is tremendous. 
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This great surplus of power is giving us all 
of the economic advantages in the world’s 
trade. Economic advantages bring economic 
power; economic power means political 
power; political power carries with it tre- 
mendous moral and spiritual responsibilities. 
Thus all of man’s higher activities and 
human values are bound up in this complex 
machine age. The great problem of Ameri- 
can education is to train social, political and 
spiritual leaders commensurate with this tre- 
mendous power. Will we be able in the 
future years to direct this power in such a 
way as to promote the highest interests and 
ideals and spiritual values of our civiliza- 
tion? The very question produces fear. 
Mechanical power represents only one 
aspect of this problem. Much scientific 
knowledge is available which has in it tre- 
mendous consequence for human well-being. 
There is being developed, for example, bio- 
logical information that, according to one of 
the most reputable scientists, will have 
greater significance for the race than all of 
the scientific knowledge combined up to date. 
Some time ago the writer was in the State of 
Kentucky helping with a survey of some of 
the higher institutions in that state. While 
there, someone told him of a certain county 
in that State in which they prided themselves 
upon the fact that there was not a scrub bull 
in the county. What does this mean? It 
simply means that they have taken the bio- 
logical laws that apply to the breeding of 
stock and have applied them in such a way 
as to eliminate all the scrub stock in one 
entire area. This is indeed a remarkable 
achievement. How much biological inform- 
ation is available that would apply to the 
improving of human stock? One of our most 
reputable biologists is authority for this 
statement,—that in the field of birth control 
there is now enough information that can be 
released from the biological laboratories that 
would make birth control as easy as going to 
a corner drugstore and buying a box of as- 
pirin tablets. He then raises the same ques- 
tion which has been raised here, namely— 
that of placing such tremendous power into 
the hands of one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions of American people who have not devel- 
oped a sense of social, moral and spiritual 


responsibility commensurate with this power. 

Is it too much to hope that a civilization 
which has produced this scientific and ma- 
chine age can also create and sponsor an 
educational system whose products wil] 
possess collective intelligence sufficient to 
guide it wisely and benevolently? The 
American people have pinned their faith to 
a democratic school system in which every 
boy and girl shall have educational oppor- 
tunities in keeping with his or her capacity 
and special talents. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the success of this and future gen- 
erations in directing this machine age 
depends upon how well the educational sys- 
tem does its work It has two major respon- 
sibilities. It must develop capable social 
leaders, for democracy, no less than an autoc- 
racy, is a government of leaders. It must 
also develop intelligent followers. Great 
issues must be determined by leaders, but the 
general mass of the people must hold them 
responsible for results. This responsibility 
on the part of the mass of the people is no 
less than that resting upon the leaders. It is in 
meeting these two great needs in a democracy 
that a liberal education, as defined in this 
article, becomes indispensable. The Liberal 
Arts College will survive or perish to the 
degree that it provides for these needs in a 
democracy. 


From Teaching and Ministry 
Come College Heads 


In an article entitled “Some Facts About College 
Presidents”. by Homer Price Rainey of Franklin 
College, published in School and Society Magazine, 
the fact is brought out that 97 per cent of our col- 
lege presidents have come from two professions— 
teaching and the ministry. Examining the teaching 
experience of 124 college presidents, he finds the 
median year to be between fourteen and fifteen. As 
to what these presidents taught in their ante presi- 
dential days, Greek and Latin led all other subjects. 
Regarding degrees, more held LL.D’s. than any other 
kind, with Ph.D’s second. Mr. Rainey’s findings 
show that 73 per cent of the presidents now in office 
are between the ages of forty-six and sixty-five, and 
18 per cent are beyond sixty-five. Only three in a 
list of 192 are under forty. The median age is 56.6 


years. 
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Special Education for Behavior Problems 


Epw. H. STULLKEN 


ITHIN the past two years several 

\ \ new projects for the study of be- 

havior problems have been under- 
taken by the Chicago Public School System. 
These projects are of two types, clinical 
centers, and special schools. Two clinical 
centers, located in the Sullivan and Harper 
Junior High Schools, combine the services 
of visiting teachers, psychologists, vocational 
advisers, and also medical and psychiatric 
services when needed for the benefit of the 
problem children found in those schools and 
their contributing elementary schools. 

In addition to the establishment of such 
clinical centers, Chicago now has two special 
schools for behavior problem boys. These 
schools combine educational and clinical 
facilities for diagnosing and treating boys 
sent there by the principals and teachers of 
regular schools. The Montefiore Special 


School was established September 16, 1929, 
and the Moseley Special School one year 


later. The two schools serve two different 
sections of Chicago. On this account the 
work of the Montefiore School will be de- 
scribed as it is older and also the one with 
which the writer is more familiar. The 
Montefiore School is located on the near 
Northwest side of Chicago and aims to care 
for behavior problem boys of the North and 
West sections of Chicago. A total of 171 
elementary and junior high schools contrib- 
ute to it. It is for unadjusted boys who have 
been truants and who have been considered 
incorrigible in the regular schools; for boys 
who did not respond to the regular class 
studies and the methods employed in the 
regular elementary and junior high schools 
of the district; for boys who have, because 
of poor attendance or misbehavior, fallen 
behind the grade of other boys of their age; 
and for boys of the schools of the district 
whose interests and aptitudes need to be dis- 
covered, encouraged and developed. 

The Montefiore Special School attempts 
to fit the school work and the school activi- 
ties to the special needs of its problem boys. 
It attempts to direct boys into the school 


work for which they are best fitted. The 
school maintains a laboratory situation; 
doctors, nurse, dentist, psychologist, psychi- 
atrist, social workers in the persons of visit- 
ing teachers and truant officers, and selected 
teachers are trying to find out all they can 
about the needs of these problem boys. 

It is the purpose of the school to try to 
enrich its program to fit education to the 
boys’ needs; and to understand its problems 
so well that the boys will cease to be truants 
or behavior cases and will learn to conform 
socially to their school environment and if 
possible to overcome the difficulties of their 
home and civic environments. 

The school aims to teach: cleanliness of 
body, mind and speech; ideals of courtesy 
to each other, to parents, to teachers and to 
the public; the fundamentals of an education, 
reading, English, writing, mathematics, civics, 
etc.; and the rules of good health and the 
necessity for the correction of all physical 
defects. 

There are four types of problems most 
often presented. In the first place, many 
of the boys may be classified as problem 
cases because of their mental retardation. 
Approximately one half of the pupils en- 
rolled are unable to compete in the ordinary 
type of intellectual work required in a regu- 
lar school. The median I. Q. for the school 
was found to be approximately 80, but since 
many pupils have language and reading dis- 
abilities, no doubt if strictly non-verbal tests 
had been employed the average intelligence 
quotient would have been somewhat higher. 
The average amount of retardation in school 
work is approximately three years. 

In the second group, many of the cases 
are boys whose mental abilities and educa- 
tional achievements are very irregular. They 
are problems because of their uneven devel- 
opment. Approximately 15% of the boys 
belong to this group. 

In the third group, nearly all of the boys 
represent problems arising from their social 
surroundings. Many of these come from 
foreign homes. Many of them come from 
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broken home situations. Over 90% of the 
boys come from homes classified as poor or 
worse. Many of them live in the deteriorat- 
ing areas of the city. 

In the fourth group, many of the boys are 
problems because of their physical condition. 
The doctors’ examinations reveal an average 
of more than four physical defects per boy 
and the dentists’ survey showed that 95% 
of the boys were in need of dental correc- 
tions. 

The boys are transferred to the Montefiore 
School by school transfer and are not com- 
mitted on the basis of any court action. 
Regular teachers and principals of the regu- 
lar schools request transfer of boys, who 
because of incorrigibility or truancy can no 
longer be care for. This request for transfer, 
if approved by the District Superintendent 
and Director of Special Education, is used 
by the Compulsory Education Department in 
bringing the boy from the regular school to 
this special school. Boys are in school 61% 
hours, 5 days a week for 48 weeks in the 
year. One half hour is used as a lunch 
period during which the boys are under 
supervision. The school provides the car- 
fare for transportation of all boys living 
more than one mile away. 

Upon his first arrival at the school the 
boy is enrolled by one of the office staff and 
is interviewed by the visiting teacher. He is 
then assigned to the receiving room where 
he remains for a week or ten days. During 
the time that he is in the receiving room he 
is given a battery of tests by the psychologist 
and the teacher in charge, and is also given 
an opportunity to do regular school work. 
On the basis of the information gathered 
during the time spent in the receiving room 
the boy is assigned to one of the regular 
divisions in the school. 

The divisions are made up of boys who 
may be considered ungraded as far as the 
regular school grade placement is concerned 
but who are quite homogeneously grouped. 
The factors considered in forming the homo- 
geneous groups are: age, mental age, intel- 
ligence quotient, educational achievements, 
mechanical aptitudes, educational disabilities, 
interest in drawing, and personality char- 
acteristics. 
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The work of the school is roughly divided 
into two parts, the boys spending approxi- 
mately one-half of their time in academic 
work and the other half in activities of vari- 
ous kinds. All the boys spend approximately 
one-half of their time with some one par- 
ticular teacher who gives them the work in 
mathematics, English, history, reading, etc. 

These academic rooms are fitted with 20 
to 25 pedestal desks and in addition are 
equipped with tables, chairs, filing cabinets 
and other materials permitting a maximum 
amount of freedom and activity even in the 
academic work. Most of the work is indi- 
vidual work. The boys spend the other half 
of their time in various activities depending 
upon their individual aptitudes and capaci- 
ties for the different types of activities 
offered. 

An electric and metal shop equipped with 
machine lathes, motor generator, drill press, 
grinder, and sheet metal work benches, gas 
and electric furnaces, etc., interests boys who 
have marked mechanical ability. There is a 
woodshop equipped with the regular equip- 
ment of junior and senior high schools and 
in addition, work benches, lathes, grinders, 
band saw, joiner, etc. A regular junior-- 
high-school general science laboratory with 
aquarium, germinating table, demonstration 
table and necessary apparatus is provided. 
One room is fitted up as a mechanical draw- 
ing room and another is used for free-hand 
drawing and art purposes. For those boys 
having less mechanical ability than some of 
the others a reed and rug weaving laboratory 
is provided. This room is equipped with 
work benches, looms, small hand looms, 
lockers and other necessary materials for 
carrying on its activities. 

The school is provided with a library and 
it cooperates with the Chicago. Public Li- 
brary, which furnishes approximately 1,000 
books in addition to’ those owned by the 
school for the use of the Montefiore boys. 
Each boy is permitted two or three forty- 
minute periods per week in the library, 
reading under the direction of the teacher in 
charge. A close check upon the reading 
habits and abilities of the boys is maintained 
by the instructor. 

A small auditorium seating 100 pupils is 
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used as a music room. The teacher attempts 
to teach musical expression as well as music 
appreciation. This auditorium is also used 
for assembly purposes. The school is pro- 
vided with a cafeteria and lunch room where 
food is provided at cost. All of the boys are 
required to eat in the school dining room 
whether they bring their food from home or 
purchase it in the cafeteria. Correct eating 
habits and dining room decorum are made 
a part of the instructional work of the school. 

Two classes of boys are used in the lunch 
room and cafeteria to assist in preparing the 
meals and in cleaning up and washing 
dishes. 

The school has a fully equipped dentist’s 
office, the room and equipment having been 
furnished by the Board of Education. A 
dentist is employed full time. A doctor’s 
office and a psychiatrist’s office are also 
provided. Through the cooperation of the 
Health Department a doctor and a nurse are 
provided. The Board of Education provides 
a psychiatrist one day each week. The doctor 
gives every boy a thorough physical exam- 
ination and in cooperation with the nurse and 
visiting teachers attempts to secure as many 
physical corrections as possible. Approxi- 
mately four physical defects per boy have 
been disclosed by a survey of the school. 
The Institute for Juvenile Research, the Man- 
del Clinic of the Michael Reese Hospital, 
the Clinic of the Children’s Memorial Hos- 
pital, the North Side Child Guidance Clinic, 
and private psychiatrists furnish psychiat- 
ric services on all cases registered with them. 

The visiting teachers are social workers 
and make the necessary home investigations. 
In addition to their preparation as visiting 
teachers, one of them is a registered nurse 
and another, an attorney. 

The school has had one full time truant 
officer and two part time officers. These 
officers work daily to secure regular school 
attendance. They work on the basis of re- 
moving the causes for truancy and in that 
way insure regular attendance. 

The school has cooperated with Dr. Marion 
Monroe of the Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search in doing special work with boys who 
have a distinct reading disability. The psy- 
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chologist and two of the regular teachers 
have been devoting approximately three 
hours per day to this work. Many very inter- 
esting cases have been diagnosed and cor- 
rected. Boys with reading disabilities make 
phenomenal progress when they are given 
the proper remedial work. 

The Board of Education provides a full 
time psychologist, who has charge of the 
placement of all pupils in the school as well 
as making survey tests in the regular ac- 
ademic rooms. Every special case is also 
tested with an individual Kuhlmann-Binet. 

The school is also furnished with a special 
speech teacher one day per week who works 
with all the boys requiring speech correction. 

The office work is in charge of two school 
clerks, one of whom cares for all records and 
reports and the other who acts as stenog- 
rapher to the principal, visiting teachers and 
psychologist. Individual record folders are 
kept and in them the findings and observa- 
tions of teachers, visiting teachers, truant 
officers, psychologist, doctors, nurse, dentist 
and psychiatrist are recorded. A full case 
history is prepared for each boy enrolled 
_ Through the interest of a public spirited 
citizen and the active cooperation of the 
Board of Education a special class experi- 
ment in social adjustment has been conducted 
at the Montefiore School. 

The Board of Education has also placed a 
bath room, equipped with showers and basins 
in the school. A matron is in charge at all 
times and approximately 50 full baths are 
given daily. This feature of the work helps 
the school in its program of teaching clean- 
liness. 

One of the best of the special features in 
connection with the work of the Montefiore 
School is the work of two full-time recrea- 
tion men furnished by the Board of Educa- 
tion who spend all of their time in teaching 
the various groups of boys how to play. 

The school has been in operation a little 
over one year. Some notable results have 
been achieved. Over 500 boys have been 
saved a court experience and 378 a Parental 


‘School commitment. The school percentage 
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of attendance averaged 87.35% for the first 
year. One hundred and fifty-eight have been 
graduated from the eighth grade and these 
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boys of course feel that they are successes 
rather than failures. Many physical correc- 
tions have been effected and many poor 
social conditions have been improved. A 
great majority of the boys enrolled have 
made a happy school adjustment and the 


school authorities. The experience of the 
school indicates that truant and unadjusted 
boys may become adjusted in school if 
proper special educational facilities are pro- 


vided. 


A Study of Social Factors That Determine 
Child Behavior 


FREDERICK M. THRASHER 


temporary thought which involves a 

critical stock taking of all our insti- 
tutions. We question not only our funda- 
mental hypotheses but desire to measure the 
results of various programs which are de- 
signed to promote the welfare of our people. 
This is particularly true in the field of child 
life, especially with regard to those institu- 
tions which are designed to modify the be- 
havior and develop the character and person- 
ality of children. At present institutions 
dealing with children do not know, except in 
a very impressionistic way, what results they 
are actually producing. For this reason 
many studies are being undertaken to test 
the effectiveness of educational, recreational, 
correctional, and other secial agencies to de- 
termine whether or not they are achieving 
results anticipated. 

One of the major difficulties in such 
studies is the fact that human behavior re- 
sults from a great variety of factors which 
together must be responsible for the behavior 
and problems of the child. It it necessary, 
therefore, to investigate not merely the in- 
fluence of a given institution but in connec- 
tion with such investigation to study all of 
the other social forces in the child’s com- 
munity and social world which may deter- 
mine his behavior. And this is an exceed- 
ingly difficult if not well nigh impossible 
procedure. Here, then is a very important 
field for scientific research. 

The variety of factors which condition and 
determine the conduct and character of chil- 
dren is indicated by a sociological study 
being carried on in connection with the in- 
vestigation of the effects of a large boys’ club 


‘on is a pronounced trend in con- 


in New York City." The methods of the study 
will be presented briefly here to indicate the 
necessity of dealing with a variety of di- 
vergent factors in order to understand the 
processes of character education and to meas- 
ure character building agencies and institu- 
tions in the life of the child. 

The study in question has been set up in 
order to determine the effects of a large boys’ 
club upon its members and, incidentally, 
upon the community itself. The club, which 
is housed in a $750,000 plant, equipped with 
gymnasium, swimming pool, game rooms, in- 
dividual meeting rooms, cafeteria and other 
facilities, provides for 6,000 boys. It is lo- 
cated in what may be called an interstitial 
community. The assumption is that a boys’ 
club prevents such problem behavior as tru- 
ancy and delinquency, and this particular 
club was placed in this section because these 
problems were found to be acute there. 

In such a study it is necessary to use the 
comparative method. In the first place, the 
types of boys and their backgrounds, who 
are being influenced by the club, must be dis- 
covered, in order to determine whether the 
club is reaching the type of boy whose con- 
duct needs most to be improved. Secondly, 
it is necessary to compare club boys with 
non-club boys to see if the same types of boys 
in the club become less problems, after par- 
ticipating in club activities, than those out- 


l. The study was financed by the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene at a cost of $36,000 for a period 
of three years. An additional year has been granted 
to enable the staff to write up its results; so that 
the study will be completed on September 1, 1932. 
The investigation is being carried on under the 
auspices of the Department of Educational Sociology 
of New York University. 
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side. In the third place, the boys who join 
the club must be compared with themselves 
before and after they join to determine 
whether or not, other things being equal, 
their conduct improves with participation in 
club activities. 

The scientific methods employed in this 
study may be summarized under three head- 
ings: 

(1) The ecological method, which is a 
study of the distribution of various types of 
boys and the characteristics of their social 
backgrounds in the area of study. 


(2) The statistical method, which counts 
various types of boys and the characteristics 
which they display, in order to discover in- 
dexes and correlations and to indicate clues 
to causal factors. 


(3) The case study method, which at- 
tempts to investigate the whole boy as a per- 
son in his total situation, in order to deter- 
mine all the factors which play upon him and 
to give a basis for an analysis of his conduct 
in terms of the causes involved. 


The importance of the study of the total 
situation within which the boys and the club 
function is emphasized in order to under- 
stand the varied influences which affect the 
boy, in addition to the influence of the boys’ 
club itself. The study is primarily an in- 
vestigation of the whole boy in his total 


situation. 


One phase of the ecological approach is 
the development of maps. The area of total 
study, which has been determined by the dis- 
tribution of boys’ club members, includes a 
population of approximately 300,000 people 
who live in approximately 170 city blocks, 
or 17 sanitary districts (the sanitary district 
is the United States population census tract). 
A large base map is being developed, show- 
ing the distribution of various factors influ- 
encing boys in the total area of study. This 
makes it possible to compare changes in 
truancy and delinquency rates as they are 
more or less affected by the boys’ club’s 
areas of greatest influence. 


For the purpose of establishing more defi- 
nite control groups and the possibility of a 
more intensive study of the social back- 
grounds of boys’ club members and non-club 
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boys, an area of intensive study has been 
established, including three sanitary districts 
of ten blocks each, making thirty city blocks, 
with an approximate population of 60,000 
people, or 10,000 families. The attempt is 
being made to account for every boy or an 
adequate sampling of boys in the district of 
intensive study, in order to see what is hap- 
pening to boys who are not in the boys’ club, 
as well as to those who are. In this way, con- 
trol groups are established among boys com- 
ing from the same social background who are 
members and non-members of the club. 

Another method of the study is the an- 
alysis of the social block which is a sort of 
sociological X-Ray. The social block is made 
up of one block, including the two opposite 
sides of the same street, since the interaction 
takes place back and forth across the street 
rather than across the back yard. Each block 
is studied as a separate unit for later com- 
parison with other blocks. The distribution 
of the various types of boys is indicated on 
large block maps to reveal ecological corre- 
lations. For example, boys’ club members, 
truants, non-members, delinquents, high 
school boys, employed boys and so on are 
spotted by individual tenements. In the same 
way, the distribution of characteristics of the 
boys’ families are also plotted by tenement 
to establish indexes of morale, economic 
class, social level, social efficiency and so on, 
for families of club boys, as compared with 
non-club boys. For example, such factors as 
nationality, telephones in the home, registered 
voters, citizenship, agency contacts, occupa- 
tions, mobility, housing, rentals paid, and so 
on are brought together for each family and 
tenement. 

The study is really an investigation of the 
anatomy of society studied histologically. 
The blocks are thoroughly analyzed, both 
statistically and ecologically; yet the statis- 
tical and ecological methods are in them- 
selves inadequate and incomplete. They must 
be supplemented by case studies and intimate 
documents bearing upon the life of persons, 
groups, and institutions within the block, or 
which touch the lives of people dwelling 
within the given local area. 

Case studies of 60 problem boys from va- 
rious parts of the area with different types of 
problems have been completed. Some of 
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these boys are boys’ club members and others 
are non-members. The methods used in these 
case studies are those that have been de- 
veloped in behavior clinics and include the 
medical and physical approach, the psycho- 
metric and psychiatric examination, and the 
sociological investigation. The basic method 
here is the comparison of problem boys, both 
members and non-members of the club, in the 
same social environment, by carefully build- 
ing up complete records of their behaviors 
and their backgrounds and analyzing the 
whole boy in his total situation to see what 
differences are introduced by participation in 
the boys’ club activities. 

A new method developed in the Boys’ Club 
Study is the use of superior boys in research. 
The superior boys are being studied in the 
same way as the problem boys, using all the 
methods of the standard case study and build- 
ing up a complete record in order to analyze 
the factors in the superior boys’ success, par- 
ticularly those which are contributed by the 
boys’ club itself. The superior boys have 
been selected on the basis of sociological cri- 


OT long ago, in the course of an ad- 
| \ dress before the student body of an 

institution of higher learning, a lec- 
turer remarked that Psychology has contrib- 
uted little, if anything, to the welfare of the 
schools. The assertion carried weight on ac- 
count of the fact that for more than a decade 
this lecturer had been a teacher of Psychol- 
ogy in a well-known Eastern university. 

For a considerable time, as a means of dis- 
covering basic educational procedures, school 
men have been looking with some degree of 
confidence toward the findings of the psy- 
chologists. Has this confidence failed of jus- 
tification? Will it be, ultimately, with 


Wundt, Jung, Freud, Pavlov, James, Binet, 
Thorndike and Watson, as with Omar Khay- 
yam’s foolish prophets? — 
“ . . Their words to scorn 
Are scattered, and their mouths are stopt 
with dust.” 
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teria rather than psychological; namely, the 
success of the boy in his social group. 

The superior boys are used in observing 
their own community and in describing their 
social worlds and the local groups, institu- 
tions, and customs with which they come into 
contact. This has been deemed to be a su- 
perior method because it gets at the boy’s 
own interpretation of the life and value in his 
own social environment rather than that im- 
posed by an outsider who goes in as a re- 
search investigator. 

It is hoped to determine, by the use of 
these methods, the sort of influence exerted 
by such an agency as a boys’ club in prevent- 
ing problem behavior and in functioning as a 
character building institution. The methods 
of investigation, however, are more widely 
applicable than to a boys’ club and can be 
used in studying the influence of other in- 
stitutions and groups. Such studies as this 


may be regarded as indispensable in develop- 
ing and understanding the problems of edu- 
cation. 


If, indeed, Psychology is making no sig- 
nificant contribution to education today, the 
situation is much as it was when Spencer 
wrote: “Knowing as little as we yet do of 
Psychology, and ignorant as teachers are of 
that little, what chance has a system which 
requires Psychology for its basis?” * 

Pavlov submits the following: “In fact, it 
is still open to discussion whether Psychol- 
ogy is a natural science, or whether it is a 
science at all. . . . William James has in re- 
cent years referred to Psychology, not as a 
science, but as a hope of a science. . . . Just 
before the War (1913), on the occasion of a 
discussion as to the advisability of making 
separate chairs of Philosophy and Psychol- 
ogy, Wundt opposed the separation, one of 
his arguments being the impossibility of fix- 
ing any common examination schedule in 


a Herbert: Education, p. 116, Appleton, 
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269 
Psychology, since every professor had his 
own special ideas as to what Psychology 
really was.” * 

All this is sufficiently mystifying, not to 
say disconcerting. In the midst of our per- 
plexities, we have turned to the psychologists 
for help. Now, at last, we find them, like so 
many grandfather clocks, “covering their 
faces with their hands and renning down 
their own works.” 

First of all, let it be understood that most 
scientific findings are merely tentative or 
relative. Man must deal as best he may with 
a universe which he will possibly never un- 
derstand. Like Paul of old, he can know only 
in part and interpret only in part. 

A realization of these limitations will assist 
us in appreciating the truly scientific spirit 
of a man like Pavlov. Among those capable 
of purposeful thought, bigotry should have 
no place. Cocksureness is not a factor in 
scientific attainment. 

It should be increasingly evident that psy- 
chologists have tended toward over-simplifi- 
cation. In a world such as this, phenomena 
may be susceptible of more than one inter- 
pretation. A closed system of explanation 
is but a species of fetishism. Or, such a sys- 
tem may be compared to a merry-go-round 
upon which each devotee is able to go gal- 
loping off at a great rate, without reaching 
any worth-while objective. 

Consequently, we should cultivate a healthy 
skepticism regarding the claims of the vari- 
ous “schools” of Psychology. Not so long 
since the “faculty” psychologists had the 
field. To doubt their theories was anathema. 
Some resolute persons doubted, notwithstand- 
ing. Today few remain in the ranks of the 
“formal disciplinarians” to look with scorn, 
or pity, upon Freudians, Behaviorists and 
Gestalters. 

It is the extravagant assumptions of the 
extremists which tend to produce that pes- 
simistic reaction which finds expression in 
the sweeping assertion that Psychology has 
failed to justify itself with regard to educa- 
tion. Among so many whirling dervishes of 
science, each staging his own particular side- 


"Pavlov, Ivan: 


Conditioned Reflexes, p. 3. 
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show, the beholder may well be thrown into 
confusion. 

The way to a discussion of something 
rather fundamental is opened by a Freudian, 
who, while admitting that “mind” presents a 
baffling mystery, continues: “ ... The 
psyche is one entity, in whatever sphere it 
may operate.”* Science, however, has not 
demonstrated the existence of “mind,” or the 
“psyche,” as an entity—if by “entity” we are 
to understand a “thing-in-itself.” 

So far as we know at present, there is no 
“mind” apart from a physical basis. The cere- 
bral hemispheres, the endocrine glands—in 
fact, the bodily parts in general make the 
“mind” possible. The “mind”—‘“is not a 
function of any organ, or set of organs, in 
the body, but an activity of the individual as 
a whole in interaction with his physical and 
social environment.”* “ .. . It is the name 
of a certain class of activities of living be- 
ings, such as thinking, reflecting, planning, 
deciding, remembering, imagining and rea- 
soning.” * 

Everyday speech supplies us with such ex- 
pressions as “changing the mind,” “making 
up the mind,” “getting a new mind,” and 
“being of the same mind.” This points to 
the common recognition of the variability of 
what we term “mind.” 


Whether or not we agree with McDougall 
that consciousness is a “thoroughly bad 
word,”* it is apparent that the Freudians 
have not been unduly preoccupied with con- 
scious states. “To them the really signifi- 
cant things lie below the threshold of con- 
sciousness in the vast and fertile field of the 
unconscious.” " According to the Freudians, 
within the unconscious, or subconscious, lie 
those things, the results of former experi- 
ences, which are unlikely to emerge into the 
conscious, except through the media of 
dreams or psychoanalysis. It may be that 
the unconscious, or subconscious, is a con- 
venient term for the aggregation of traces 
left upon the nervous system, particularly, 


*Low, Barbara: Psycho- Analysis, p. 41. 

‘Patrick, G. T. W.: What is the Mind? p. 108. 
‘Ibid. p. 43. 

“McDougall, William: Outlines of Psychology, 


p. 16. 
"Patrick, G. T. W.: What is the Mind? p. 45. 
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the cerebral hemispheres, by those experi- 
ences which are not ordinarily subject to re- 
call. 

No theory of human behavior can be com- 
plete without giving consideration to the self, 
or ego. During a part of every twenty-four 
hours virtually all of earth’s millions sleep, 
yet as these millions awaken, each individual, 
with rare exceptions, knows his own identity. 
In the great majority of cases, each person 
takes up his daily tasks, cognizant that his 
own life’s monotonous round is deadening 
himself and not another. Self is the center 
of the cosmos. 

What is the self? All know; none knows. 

The self seeks avenues of escape. It would 
avoid the sterner realities of life. It seems 
to be a thing of hopes and fears. It grieves 
and makes merry. Along the “perilous 
coasts of chance” it attempts to hasten toward 
what appears desirable, and, likewise, at- 
tempts to flee from what appears undesirable. 
A Swiss educator writes: 

“It is none the less a corollary of the for- 
mula I used in my Loi du Progres, where I 
indicated as the alpha and omega of all suf- 
fering, ‘To will what cannot be carried out.’ 
To act is to realize oneself; to suffer is to be 
unable to realize oneself. This situation oc- 
curs when the elan vital encounters an ob- 
stacle, strives against it, seeks to overcome it 
or turn it aside. If it overcomes it—victory, 
joy. If it is thrown back by the obstacle— 
defeat, suffering.” * 

Here is something more important than all 
the quibbles over psychological terminology. 
The self is always to be considered. Do what 
we will, we cannot reduce human beings to 
mere automata. 

All this serves to emphasize the importance 
of the Freudian “thwarting.” “Suppressed 
desires” are behind those feelings of ineffec- 
tuality which may result in psychoses, or 
mental ill-health. Mental hygiene builds 


largely upon the Freudian “wish.” If one’s 
desires cannot be realized, relief is experi- 
enced by discussing the difficulty with an- 
other. Psychoanalysis has revealed one of the 
attractions of the coniessional. We feel better 
after we have told our troubles to some one. 


*Ferriere, Adolph: The Activity School, p. 61. 
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It is the Freudians who have given the 
superlative delineation of the individual as a 
being who suffers and strives. The despair 
resulting from failure, the pain of humilia- 
tion before one’s fellows, the deadening ef- 
fect of meaningless or unsuccessful effort, 
the devastating outcome of ridicule, the 
probable consequences of praise or blame— 
all these are duly stressed by Freudianism, 
which, with ‘its graphic presentation of the 
Iliad of woes suffered by the self, gives 
preparation for that sympathetic attitude to- 
ward the learner so necessary to the highest 
functioning of the school. 

As for Behaviorism, it has tended to free 
Psychology from mysticism. The possibility 
of drawing erroneous conclusions through 
the use of the introspective method has been 
pointed out, and exactitude in terminology 
has been insisted upon. The necessity for 
reckoning with the physical basis has been 
made clear. 

Nevertheless, how do we know “objectiv- 
ity” except by means of “subjectivity”? 

“The Behaviorist, however, forgets that it 
is a truism . . . that I shall never be able to 
‘prove’ conclusively the existence of an in- 
dependent physical world. . . . Of course, 
personally and practically I am as convinced 
of its existence as any Behaviorist has ever 
been, and I am fully aware of the fact that 
science may and must believe and postulate. 
. . - But then I shall believe and postulate 
the direct experience of others, as well as the 
existence of physical entities, if this makes 
my procedure simpler and more produc- 
tive.” 

In assuming a strict mechanistic interpre- 
tation of human conduct, Behaviorism con- 
siders only external (objective) stimuli and 
their responses. An important consideration 
is that the same set of external stimuli may 
elicit different responses from different in- 
dividuals, and even from the same individual 
upon different occasions. I avoid a large 
box on the sidewalk; my little son rushes to- 
ward it and begins playing that it is an Es- 
kimo hut. One person “walks a mile” for a 
well-known brand of cigarettes, on account 
of the suggestion contained in certain adver- 


"Kohler, Wolfgang: Gestalt Psychology, pp. 32-3. 
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tising. Another person resolves never to 
smoke again, being greatly bored by the 
same advertising. And again, some do not 
“choose to run,” although previously they 
have been in the habit of “running.” Any 
Psychology worthy of the name seems to de- 
mand a recognition of the fact that at times 
there is such a thing as individual choice 
among a number of possible reactions. 

Stimulus and response? “Between the two 
terms of the sensori-motor circuit there is 
more terra incognita than was on the map of 
Africa sixty years ago.” ” 

“The essential features of the highest ac- 
tivity of the central nervous system with 
which we are concerned, and which in the 
higher animals most probably belongs to the 
(cerebral) hemispheres, consists not in the 
fact that innumerable signaling stimuli do 
initiate reflex reactions in the animal, but 
in the fact that under different conditions 
these same stimuli may initiate quite differ- 
ent reflex actions; and conversely, the same 
reaction may be initiated by different 
stimuli.” 

In this highest activity of the central nerv- 
ous system, everything depends upon the 
meanings attached to stimuli. A girl being 
initiated into a sorority experienced nausea 
when macaroni was placed in her mouth. Or- 
dinarily, macaroni so placed produced no 
such response, but in this particular instance, 
the candidate had been blind-folded and in- 
formed that angle-worms were to constitute 
the bill of fare. Meanings may be as great 
realities in producing behavior as sensory 
stimuli. 

Thus, Gestalt Psychology comes to indi- 
cate that intelligent behavior manifests it- 
self, not, so to speak, in a vacuum, but with 
relation to the imaged whole, of which the 
possible objective stimuli may constitute only 
a part. 

Psychology is a science in the making. 


*Ibid., p. 54. 
“Pavlov, Ivan: Conditioned Reflexes, p. 14. 


“Finney, Ross Lee: A Sociological Philosophy 
of Education, Preface, p. 5. 


“Trotter, Wm.: Instincts of the Herd in Peace 
and War, p. 12. ~ 


Each of the “schools” has contributed some- 
thing toward education, and toward that 
Greater Psychology which will one day even- 
tuate. 

The Greater Psychology will recognize, 
too, that man does not exist in isolation. As 
a member of a group, the individual is, in a 
sense, socially created. In his acceptance of 
the conventionalities of the group, and in his 
reactions to public opinion, the individual . 
assumes the personality, or personalities, 
through which he is known to us. 

“The facts of mental interdependence . . . 
make it obvious that the individualistic Psy- 
chology now so generally in vogue is one-sid- 
ed and misleading.” * 

“All human Psychology, it is contended, 
must be the Psychology of associated man, 
since man as a solitary animal is unknown, 
and every individual must present the char- 
acteristic reactions of the social ani- 
Wess 
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World Federation of Education 
Associations 


The convention of the World Federation 
of Education Associations will be held in 
Denver, July 27 to August 2, 1931. This con- 
vention promises to be one of the best held 
by the association. The presidents of the 
great national education associations and 
many distinguished speakers will appear on 
the program. Superintendent A. L. Threl- 
keld of Denver is chairman of the local ex- 
ecutive committee in charge of arrangements. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The fraternity began its twenty-third fiscal 
year on June 1, 1931. Twenty-two years of 
existence as an organization sponsoring the 
ideals of Research, Service and Leadership in 
the field of Education have brought Phi 
Delta Kappa to a position of influence and 
of great potential power for service to Edu- 
cation. Perhaps no other organization or 
influence in Education has done more to ad- 
vance the professionalization of our calling 
than has Phi Delta Kappa. Certainly no 
other single influence within our member 
schools of education is of as much importance 
in the creation of adequate professional ideals 
and loyalty as is Phi Delta Kappa. 

Soon we are to have our Fourteenth Na- 
tional Council meeting. It will be held at 
the Stevens Hotel in Chicago on December 
29-31, 1931. If the fraternity is to advance, 
as it must advance, much thought should be 
given to the opportunities for service which 
are knocking at the door of the fraternity. 
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Much of the program of activities to confront 
the Council should be presented in the col- 
umns of the Phi Delta Kappan during the 
next few months. Members, chapters, and 
officers are urged to present their ideas rela- 
tive to Council legislation and a larger pro- 
gram of service by the fraternity. 

This pooling of ideas prior to the Council 
will do much to clarify the issues presented 
and it will give the delegates to the Council 
an opportunity to weigh the merits of the 
various proposals before they are called upon 
to pass upon them. 

What are some of the issues which will 
probably be presented for consideration? 
Shall we have a permanent home for the na- 
tional headquarters, owned and operated by 
the fraternity? If so, how shall it be financed 
beyond the available surplus now in the 
treasury of the fraternity? Where shall it be 
located? Or, shall the invitation of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., to occupy space in their new building . 
be accepted? If a new permanent home with 
increased space for the headquarters offices 
is to be provided, what increase in the pro- 
gram of activities of the national office 
should be contemplated? 

In what way may the fraternity better serve 
its field members? What steps may be taken 
to encourage the organization of more alum- 
ni chapters and more state committees for 
the purpose of increasing the constructive 
activities of the fraternity within local and 
state areas? What program of activities for 
the District Representatives may be outlined 
which will make it possible for officers to be 
a more vital and a more actively functioning 
part of the organization? Should more lib- 
eral budget provisions be made for the travel- 
ing expenses of the Representatives? Such 
an increase will be necessary if a real service 
program is outlined. 

Should The Phi Delta Kappan be made a 
monthly publication with issues appearing 
from September to May inclusive? Should 
its size in number of pages be increased? 
Should its fundamental policies be changed 
in any way? 

Other problems, some of more, and some 
of less importance will suggest themselves to 
the readers of these lines. This is not an at- 
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tempt to cover the field. It is, however, an 
attempt to stimulate your imagination regard- 
ing these matters and others and to offer the 


columns of The Phi Delta Kappan to all 


members who wish to contribute to the pre- 
council discussion. P. M. C. 


TO MEMBERS IN ARREARS 

This issue of The Phi Delta Kappan is 
being mailed to all members of Phi Delta 
Kappa, regardless of standing in the frater- 
nity, whose addresses we have on our files. 
Whether your failure to maintain good stand- 
ing in the fraternity is due to mere neglect 
to pay your fees or whether it is due to a 
lack of interest in what the fraternity has to 
offer, we wish to renew your acquaintance 
with the magazine, hoping thereby to renew 
your interest in the fraternity and to encour- 
age your reinstatement to good standing. 
Members who were in good standing for the 
22nd fiscal year and who have not paid for 
the 23rd fiscal year will not receive addi- 
tional magazines until current fees are paid. 
If you desire to return to good standing, you 
should address your chapter secretary re- 
garding the matter. See the chapter directory 
inside the back cover. 


NEW ALUMNI CHAPTERS 


Alumnus Sigma Chapter, Portland, Ore- 
gon, and vicinity, was installed on April 25th. 
Chas. A. Fry is president, H. H. Dickson, 
vice-president, and A. S. Jenson, Secretary. 
A splendid spirit has been manifested and 
much interest is displayed in the future work 
of the chapter. 

New chapters are soon to be installed at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and at Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin. 


PHI DELTA KAPPA DINNER 


Plans for the annual dinner in connection 
with the summer meeting of the N. E. A. 
have been in charge of Alumnus Epsilon 
Chapter and under the direction of K. L. 
Stockton, president of the chapter. The din- 
ner is to be held at the Student Union Build- 
ing, University of Southern California, June 
30th, at 6:00 P. M. 


MEMBERSHIP OF PHI DELTA KAPPA 


CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO POSITIONS 
(As it appears in Phi Delta Kappa Directory 
—1931) 
Presidents, Universities and Colleges. 82 
Presidents, Teachers Colleges________ 59 
Presidents, Normal Schools________-_ 17 
Presidents, Junior Colleges__________ 50. 
Faculty, Universities and Colleges____ 2,080, 
Faculty, Teachers Colleges__________ 645 
Faculty, Normal 95] 
Faculty, Junior Colleges____________ 17 
U. S. Offices of Education, In_______ 30 = 
School Officers, 201° 
Superintendents, County____________ 
Superintendents, City and Town_____ 1,375 | 
Assistant Superintendents, City______ 89 
Principals, Elementary and Secondary 1,430 
Assistant 165 
High School Instructors____________ 1,489 — 
Special Directors, Supervisors and Re- 

search Directors and Assistants_.... 235 
Elementary-School Teachers_________ 12° 
Students, University and College_____ 545 — 

447 
Undergraduate _____________ 98 
Educational Editors and Secretaries of 
State Teachers Associations________ 23 — 
Educational Publ. Companies, With.. 67 — 
Presidents and Managers______ 16 
Editors and Ednl. Directors___15 ) 
Representatives 36 
Unclassified Educational Positions... 97 — 
99— 
38 
12 
23 
Religious Educationists, Welfare Work- 

Educational Directors and Research 

Workers with Business Concerns... 33 
55 

TOTAL (Positions indicated)_.___ 9,497 
Information not supplied___________ 2,132 
267 
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OUR WHO’S WHO 


Don C. Rocers, National Secretary 


It wouldn’t be possible! The data couldn’t be collected! It would be out of date as 
soon as published! Nobody would want it! It would be of no particular credit to the fra- 
ternity! It would serve no useful purpose! It would be too expensive to produce! The 
whole thing wouldn’t be worthwhile! Such expressions were common in National Councils 
from 1920 to 1929. However, the 1929 Council considered these points of view, faced the 


T it has been possible. The “Hercu- 
B-= task” (so-called by Brothers Ber- 

man, Broede, Cederstrom, and others) 
is an accomplished fact. See the illustration 
herewith. 

The data were collected. A total of 9,497 
of the brothers replied to the questionnaires. 
See page 66 of the directory. 

Out of date as soon as published. This is 
true of every book ever written. 

Nobody would want it. Fifteen hundred 
brothers paid for copies in advance of print- 
ing. Read the testimonials of Wm. F. Rus- 


issue, and authorized the publication of a national directory. Was the Council justified? 
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sell, Thos. E. Finegan, Leonard V. Koos, J. 
M. Gwinn, M. E. Ligon, Frederick W. 
Schacht, O. B. Sperlin, Clayton R. Wise, and 
many others. 

A credit to the Fraternity. The evidence 
is overwhelming. Read what Chas. H. Judd, 
Walter A. Jessup, William S. Gray, Ellwood 
P. Cubberley, Guy M. Wilson, Lewis W. Wil- 
liams, J. F. Walker, J. Harold Williams, and 
others have said. Note the array of adjec- 
tives,—superb, superior, finest, beautiful, 
handsome, outstanding, very valuable, excel- 
lent, creditable, and others. 

Too expensive? The estimate at the last 
National Council meeting was $4.00 for a 
paper-bound copy. This attractive cloth- 
bound volume is priced at $2.40. Note what 
M. M. Chambers, A. R. Congdon, Wm. R. 
Alley, A. H. Froemming, Thos. C. Holy, D. 
J. McDonald, R. E. Tidwell, Arthur E. Trax- 
ler, Samuel O. Welday, John W. Withers, and 
others have said about the cost. 

Useful? Carter Alexander, Joy Elmer 
Morgan, Wm. J. Bogan, R. H. Jordan, J. 
Herbert Kelley, H. C. Koch, and Geo. C. 
Kyte have been particularly impressed with 
the potential usefulness of the volume. 

Worthwhile? The national office has been 
deluged with complimentary letters, four out 
of five of which laud the worthwhileness of 
the undertaking. 

It has been appropriate for me to write 
the foregoing statement about our new di- 
rectory for I have had no part in its prepa- 
ration. In fact, none of the Executive Com- 
mittee members participated in the project ex- 
cept Brother Lewis W. Williams, historian, 
who read the historical part of the manuscript. 
Note, however, what we, as an Executive 
Committee, think of the project (See next 


page). 
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OUR WHO'S WHO 


Carter Alexander (Beta—National Vice 
President), Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. “It is a fine 
and useful book. There is much useful in- 
formation about the fraternity’s past and 
present which members will wish to have at 
hand. The lists enable a member to locate 
another member or to get lists of members 
in any one community or area, both very 
useful features for a member engaged in re- 
search.” 

William R. Alley (Theta), Sales Manager, 
James C. Alley, Pig Iron-Coke-Coal Com- 
pany, New York. “The 1931 directory ar- 
rived this morning. To say it is a most pleas- 
ant surprise is putting it mildly. 

“To grasp the spirit of the fraternity and to 
obtain a concrete picture of its ideals and 
men, every brother should have this beauti- 
ful volume. It would be cheap at double the 
price.” 

David Allen Anderson (Epsilon), Presi- 
dent, Northern Normal and Industrial School, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. “I am delighted by 
my first impressions. I am positive that 
further study and examination will increase 
my pride in ownership. It is an unusual 
piece of work, done in an unusual way.” 

W. H. Andrews (Zeta), Professor of Edu- 
cation, Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan. “I am delighted with the direc- 
tory. It is a thing of beauty and joy for- 
ever to all loyal Phi Delta Kappans and to 
anyone who has anything to do with mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa. I am showing it 
to all our staff and to everyone else from 
whom I can get a hearing. I am enthusi- 
astic about it. I hope you will be able to 


sell not only this edition but many others, 
and I hope that in the near future it may be 
revised again and kept up to date. 

“I am especially pleased with the history 
of the organization. It is very valuable and 
you have preserved material which must 
shortly have been lost. In writing the his- 
tory you have rendered a permanent service 
to the fraternity.” 

H. J. Arnold (Sigma), Director Division 
of Special Schools, Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio. “It is not only a very at- 
tractive book, but it is well arranged and well 
edited. I am very proud of it.” 

Joseph E. Avent (Alpha Kappa), Profes- 
sor of Educational Psychology, University of 
Tennessee. “I regard it as a very excellent 
piece of work. I shall keep my own copy in 
my library to rank along with Who’s Who. 
It is a fine piece of work.” 

L. J. Bennett (Beta), Department of Edu- 
cation, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware. 
“You have made a real contribution to Phi 
Delta Kappa and the happiness of its mem- 
bers. From a half hour perusal I am satis- 
fied the work has been done well and thor- 
oughly. The arrangement of information is 
good, and the special features are the sort 
that add value to a fraternal publication of 
this sort. 

“It is my earnest hope the project will be 
a real financial success, so that we may look 
forward to a repetition of the service be- 
fore many years elapse, for there are many 
new men coming on each year, and many im- 
portant shifts of men we already know.” 

A. B. Berman (Rho), Instructor in Biology, 
Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, New York. “I 


after very thorough deliberation. 


“The publication of the directory is a major activity authorized by the last National Council 


Freedom was given to our Executive Secretary to exercise his 


initiative to produce the very best directory in every way that time and opportunity permitted, 
and without cost to the fraternity. The responsibility was accepted, and the Executive Secretary 
has worked in season and out of season, and against the heaviest odds at times when success 
seemed impossible. 

“The Executive Committee believes that even the most skeptical members of the fraternity 
will have to admit that a highly creditable directory has been produced. 

“The Executive Committee has no authority to change the order of the last National Coun- 
cil which provided that the directory must be sold, not given away, and that it must pay out. 
We urge every member who has not yet purchased a copy to send his order to the national office 


at once.” 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
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am agreeably pleased with the directory. The 
binding, the cover, the printing, and the gen- 
eral make-up are excellently planned and ex- 
ecuted. The fraters who made this book a 
reality deserve unlimited credit for the won- 
derful way in which they accomplished the 


Herculean task.” 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


George D. Bivin (Zeta), Director Medical- © 


Psychological Research Institute, Chicago. 
“A handsome job. It makes all the rest of 
the books in my library look so rusty. 

“I have enjoyed the directory very much. 
As soon as I opened the package I spent half 
an hour or more looking through it, and 
finally looking up the present location of 
some of my old friends.” 

William J. Bogan, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago. “The Phi Delta Kappa di- 
rectory is so useful that I should like to have 
a copy for my own use.” 

E. S. Boyer (Upsilon), Head Department 
of Religious Education, James Millikin Uni- 
versity, Decatur, Illinois. “I consider it a 
privilege to write congratulating you on the 
finest out-put in the way of a directory that 
it has been my privilege to see. 

“Names are well arranged, the mechanical 
features are superb. All seems so carefully 
proportioned and artistically arranged that 
it is a delight to take the volume in one’s 
hands.” 

Ralph Broede (Sigma), Superintendent of 
Schools, Wyandot County, Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio. “You have carried thru to successful 
completion a very considerable undertaking. 
Please accept my congratulations for the gen- 
eral excellence of the work.” 

J. A. Cederstrom (Eta), Department of 
Zoology, University of Minnesota. “A big 
job well done.” 

M. M. Chambers (Sigma), Department of 
School Administration, Ohio State University. 
“It represents a very high degree of com- 
pleteness and accuracy, such as is seldom at- 
tained in a publication of its class. I have 
spent a fascinating two hours studying the 
data on outstanding leaders in our profes- 
sion from coast to coast, and there are but 
few of them for whom the directory does not 
furnish the information it is designed to 


supply. 
“It would be an excellent thing if the di- 
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rectory could be placed in the hands of all 
young men who aspire to the profession of 
Education, for there is much inspiration and 
encouragement to be derived from acquaint- 
ance with the essential biographical data of 
those leaders in the profession who are mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa. 

“Any member of the fraternity who does 
not have a copy of the Directory on his desk 
is needlessly depriving himself of a tool that 
is worth much more than its modest price. 
To the cohesiveness and constructive activity 
of the fraternity and the profession I am sure 
it will contribute a great deal.” 

W. W. Charters (Gamma), Director Bureau 
of Education Research, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. “I timed myself for five minutes with 
the new Phi Delta Kappa directory, and was 
able to locate six old friends with whom I 
had lost contact.” 

E. A. Collins (Psi-Southern District Rep- 
resentative), Professor of Education and Di- 
rector of Practice Teaching, Central Missouri 
State Teachers College, Warrensburg. “The 
print is excellent, the composition is good 
and the binding is beautiful. Every Phi 
Delta Kappan who has the interest of the 
fraternity at heart should have a copy of the 
directory for his desk.” 

A. R. Congdon (Omicron—National Treas- 
urer), Professor of the Pedagogy of Mathe- 
matics, University of Nebraska. “We are cer- 
tainly fortunate in having such a complete 
and accurate record of our membership. 

“I believe the pleasure and satisfaction in 
looking up the present location and work of 
former friends whose addresses I had lost has 
been worth the price of the book. 

“Considering the value of the History, the 
alphabetical list of members, and the geo- 
graphical index, I do not see how any mem- 
ber can afford to be without a copy. It has 
meant an incalculable amount of time and 
effort on your part, but it is worth it.” 

Ellwood P. Cubberley (Delta), Dean 
School of Education, Stanford University. 
“You have done a very creditable piece of 
work in preparing and publishing the direc- 
tory. I shall find it almost invaluable as a 
desk reference to the men in the field. I 
should think every Phi Delta Kappan would 
want a copy. The history of the fraternity, 


which precedes the directory is alone worth 
the price of the volume, and the state and 
county index at the end adds very greatly to 
the value of the alphabetical listing. I hope 
that your entire edition may be sold out 
soon.” 

Thomas E. Finegan (Tau), President East- 
man Teaching Films, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
“You have done a fine piece of work, and I 
wish to congratulate you. I shall be delight- 
ed to direct the attention of my friends to it.” 

Ralph A. Fritz (Epsilon), Professor of 
Education, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. “I have already found the 
directory exceedingly useful. It has helped 
me to find the exact names or initials of men 
to whom I wished to write. It has also helped 
me to locate their exact addresses and specific 
type of work they are now doing. I feel 
that it will be one of the most useful books 
on my desk and I am very happy indeed that 
this type of list of Phi Delta Kappa men is 
available. Any Phi Delta Kappan who does 
not have a copy of the directory does not 
realize just how much he is missing.” 

A. H. Froemming (Alpha), Director of 
Street Trades, Public Schools, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. “After thoroughly examining the 
1931 directory, I wish to state that it is a 
most comprehensive inventory of the ideals, 
history, and membership of the Phi Delta 
Kappa fraternity. Members who are inter- 
ested in professional education cannot afford 
to be without a copy.” 

S. C. Garrison (Psi), Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. “I am delighted with it. 
You have certainly done a superior piece of 
work.” 

N. W. Geiss (Tau), Assistant Superintend- 
ent Berks County Schools, Pennsylvania. 
“This is to my mind the best directory that 
has ever been turned out. It is very compre- 
hensive. I like it very much. I like the his- 
tory of it so much.” 

J. R. Grant (Beta), President, Arkansas 
Polytechnic College, Russellville. “It is much 
larger and much more complete than I had 
expected. It is next to having a real reunion 
with all the men. I would not keep shop 
without it.” 

William S. Gray (Zeta—former National 


versity of Chicago. “It is a very attractive 
volume. It includes not only a complete 
directory of the membership, but a very il- 
luminating history of the origin, develop- 
ment and growth of the fraternity. It is not 
only valuable in enabling members to locate 
Phi Delta Kappa brothers quickly, but it 
presents to new members an illuminating pic- 
ture of the fraternity as a whole. So fre- 
quently new members fail to receive a com- 
prehensive and impressive idea of the fra- 
ternity at the time of their initiation. The 
directory will also serve as a ‘Who’s Who’ 
in Education for the educational world at 
large. Every member of the fraternity should 
secure a copy of this valuable contribution 
to the history and literature pertaining to 
Phi Delta Kappa.” 

J. M. Gwinn (Delta), Superintendent of 
Schools, San Francisco, California. “It is a 
beautifully bound and well printed book. It 
is much more than a directory. There is a 
concise and yet complete history of Phi Delta 
Kappa. The National Constitution and By- 
Laws make a valuable contribution to the 
usefulness of the book. The distribution of 
the names of the membership of Phi Delta 
Kappa alphabetically by state and by chap- 
ters makes the directory easily and quickly 
usable.” 

Thos. C. Holy (Sigma—former District 
Deputy), Bureau of Educational Research, 
Education Building, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. “I have spent forty-five minutes 
in looking through the new Phi Delta Kappa 
directory, in which time I have learned more 
about the history and personnel of the or- 
ganization than I had previously known. The 
features which impressed me most are the 
following. 

“1. One of the things we try to impress 
upon the initiates in Sigma Chapter is some- 
thing concerning the history and purposes of 
Phi Delta Kappa. The excellent manner in 
which they are treated will greatly aid us in 
doing this. To me, the history alone is worth 
the price of the directory. Every member of 
the organization, particularly those recently 
initiated, would I am sure, profit greatly 
from reading this part of the directory. 

“2. I spent about fifteen of the forty-five 
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minutes in leafing through the alphabetical 
list of members. In that brief time I located 
four of my friends with whom I had lost 
contact. Merely looking through the more 
than 12,000 names of those committed to the 
principles for which Phi Delta Kappa stands 
renews one’s faith in education, particularly 
at this time when depression, economy meas- 
ures, etc., are striking at the very founda- 
tions of public education. 

“3. The third feature which interests me 
is the geographical distribution of members 
by states. I am sure I will find that particu- 
larly helpful since my work here takes me 
over the state to a considerable degree. I 
find there are Phi Delta Kappa members in 
139 different communities in Ohio. This in- 
formation I am sure, will give me many use- 
ful contacts. 

“All in all, I think it an excellent piece of 
work and commend both the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Executive Secretary on the 
culmination of a job long needed. I hope 
that every member of the organization may 
avail himself of this opportunity to learn 
more about Phi Delta Kappa.” 

Ernest Horn (Epsilon), Professor of Edu- 
cation, State University of Iowa. “The book 
is a good piece of work. Every member 
should have a copy.” 

Walter A. Jessup (Epsilon—first Nation- 
al Secretary), President, State University of 
Iowa. “I have had great pleasure in reading 
my copy of the Phi Delta Kappa Directory. 
I am sure it will be of widespread interest to 
the fraternity. It is hard to believe that the 
organization has grown to such proportion.” 

Antone Johnson (Epsilon), District Man- 
ager, Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
U. S., New York. “It is a splendid edition 
and one that meets the distinct need.” 

R. H. Jordan (Eta), Professor of Educa- 
tion, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. “The 
material given in the history is just the sort 
of thing that every chapter needs to acquaint 
its members with the vital facts of the or- 
ganization. The printing of the constitution 
has put in convenient form that document so 
that there is no excuse for any chapter not 
having it clearly before them. The directory 
itself represents most careful work. The 
format is excellent and one who knows how 


difficult it is to get this up can best appreci- 
ate the care indicated on every page. It is 
also very fine to have the locality directory. 
Many of us will find this of exceedingly 
great use.” 

Charles H. Judd (Zeta), Director School 
of Education, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago. “I am very much impressed with 
the Phi Delta Kappa directory which I have 
just received. It seems to me that this vol- 
ume ought to go a long way toward consoli- 
dating the organization. It certainly is a 
very convenient book of reference because 
it includes the names of all of the progressive 
younger men in education. I am glad to have 
it on every account.” 

J. Herbert Kelley (Xi), Executive Secre- 
tary, Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion. “Please accept my heartiest congratula- 
tions on the 1931 Phi Delta Kappa directory. 
You have done a fine piece of work in pub- 
lishing this directory and you should have 
the satisfaction of knowing that it will serve 
many useful purposes. 

“I am particularly impressed with its ac- 
curacy on the various points where I have 
been able to check it.” 

H. C. Koch (Sigma—Central-West District 
Representative), Department of Secondary 
Education, University of Nebraska. “The 
typographical work is attractively done. The 
content is sufficiently diversified as to yield 
a great deal of interesting information, not 
only about the individuals whose names are 
included in the directory, but about the fra- 
ternity at large as well. As I turned the 
pages of the volume I said to myself, ‘Here 
is a book which will tend to make one fra- 
ternity conscious.’ Although the personal 
data in the natural course of events will tend 
to grow out of date there is enough stable 
matter included in the directory to justify 
the purchase of a copy by every member of 
the fraternity.” 

Leonard V. Koos (Zeta—former District 
Deputy), Professor of Secondary Education, 
University of Chicago. “As a complete reg- 
ister the 1931 directory is an admirable pub- 
lication, as it contains both alphabetical and 
geographical lists of members (and informa- 
tion concerning them) which have evidence 


of having been carefully assembled. But the 
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book is much more than a directory, in that 
it includes also a roll of chapter officers, an 
illuminating history of the fraternity, and the 
national constitution and by-laws. In addi- 
tion to all this, it is an attractive example of 
the bookmaker’s art.” 

George C. Kyte (Lambda), School of Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan. “It should 
prove a real source of help and inspiration 
to all of us who are fortunate enough to ob- 
tain a copy. The brief history, constitution 
and directory of members certainly makes a 
compact source of information. One of its 
greatest values to the fraternity, as a whole, 
it seems to me, is that it provides the means 
for determining practical possibilities for or- 
ganizing any alumni chapters with quite ob- 
vious centers.” 

M. E. Ligon (Alpha Nu), Professor of 
Secondary Education, University of Kentucky. 
“The new Phi Delta Kappa directory has 
been received. I am very proud of my copy. 
The cover gives the book a very stunning ap- 
pearance. The history of the fraternity is 
particularly well done. The brief sketches 
of the brothers should draw us all together 
as a great fraternity because they help us 
to know each other better.” 

Edgar J. Llewelyn (Alpha), Superintend- 
ent of Schools, New Castle, Indiana. “The 
information given in this book is just what 
each Phi Delta Kappan should wish to know 
concerning his fraternity. 

“The Introduction and the ‘History of Phi 
Delta Kappa’ furnish just the information 
which I wanted to know. I am also glad to 
have in bound form the national constitution 
and by-laws. 

“The alphabetical list of members and the 
geographical list of members are well ar- 
ranged and furnish the information desired.” 

D. J. MacDonald (Sigma), Assistant Di- 
rector Lithographic Technical Foundation, 
Inc., New York. “Already I have been much 
more than repaid for the slight expense 
through information regarding brothers of 
whom I had long since lost track. I am sure 
that many friendships will be renewed and 
much happiness result because of this piece 
of work.” 

Joy Elmer Morgan (Omicron), Editor 
Journal of the National Education Associa- 
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tion, Washington, D. C. “It is a most useful 
volume. Its publication marks a turning 
point in the history of the organization. The 
historical chapter gives information of which 
every member may be proud. The alpha- 
betical directory is an invaluable guide to 
the leadership of the profession. The geo- 
graphical list will promote professional ac- 
quaintanceship in the states. This directory 
is a most significant service to the profes- 
sion and to members of the fraternity. It 
magnifies the importance of membership and 
emphasizes professional achievement. To 
have one’s name in such a volume is a chal- 
lenge to each member to exert that leader- 
ship for finer and better things by which 
America has risen to greatness.” 

S. P. Nanninga (Delta), Dean College of 
Education, University of New Mexico. “I am 
very much impressed with the way it is 
worked out. I find it especially valuable in 
locating Phi Delta Kappans in the state for 
the arrangements of programs and meetings.” 

Shelton Phelps (Psi—National President) , 
Director of Instruction, Peabody College. 
“The responsibility of preparing this publi- 
cation was given to Executive Secretary Cook 
by the last Council, and he has discharged it 
well. The first part of the directory is the 
history of Phi Delta Kappa which history has 
been carefully compiled. The second part, 
the directory proper, is a Who’s Who of Phi 
Delta Kappa, which becomes in effect a 
Who’s Who in Education. The latter part 
of the work has real practical value for the 
administrator, while the first adds a value, 
beyond the practical, to all Phi Delta Kap- 
pans.” 

B. F. Pittenger (Mu), Dean School of Edu- 
cation, University of Texas. “The directory 
is a handsome well-bound volume, well print- 
ed and well edited. Your committee has done 
an excellent piece of work. It is a book that 
should be in the hands of every member, for 
it constitutes almost a directory of Who’s 
Who in American Education.” 

F. A. Rainey (Alpha Eta) , Teacher of Eng- 
lish, Simon Gratz High School, Philadelphia. 
“This tremendous labor of love contains not 
only complete rolls of the fraternity mem- 
bership, arranged alphabetically and geo- 
graphically, but also a well-written history 
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of Phi Delta Kappa and an official statement 
of its national constitution and by-laws. 

“The directory is complete in every respect, 
and reflects credit on the fraternity.” 

W. C. Reavis (Zeta), Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. “Allow me to 
congratulate you on this achievement. It is 
another landmark in your innumerable con- 
tributions to Phi Delta Kappa.” 

Don C. Rogers (Epsilon—National Secre- 
tary), Director of Research and Building 
Survey, Chicago Public Schools. “A remark- 
ably fine directory, a credit to the fraternity. 
Of the many features, the tables and graphs 
giving data on fraternity growth appeal to 
me particularly.” 

William F. Russell (Beta), Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. “I think that the 
new directory is a fine publication and will 
be of great value to all of us in providing us 
with information as to the whereabouts of 
our members and bringing us up to date as 
to recent changes.” 

O. B. Sperlin (Nu), Lecturer in English 
and Education, University of Washington. “I 
have examined the directory with great in- 
terest, even with enthusiasm. It far exceeds 
my expectations. I know that it has won an 
indispensable place in my working library. 
I commend it to brother members and to edu- 
cation libraries.” 

William F. Schacf (Beta), Department of 
Mathematics, College of the City of New 
York. “It is splendid. Every member should 
have a copy. The historical sketch alone is 
well worth while.” 

F. W. Schacht (Zeta—former National 
President), Fenger Senior High School, Chi- 
cago. “The first glance at the new directory 
was an earnest of the pleasure to be gained 
by looking thru it. Fine clear print, good 
paper, and I found no errors. It’s a far cry 
from the simple, crude, little predecessors, 
and an index of the strides the fraternity 
itself has made.” 

M. J. Schultz (Alpha Xi—Chapter Treas- 
urer), University of Alabama. “The direc- 
tory is simply superb!” 

Raymond A. Schwegler (Kappa), Dean, 
School of Education, University of Kansas. 
“Within its field, the book is clearly an out- 
standing contribution and I know of no per- 
son interested in the work of Phi Delta Kappa 
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and in the further prosecution of its objec- 
tives who will be willing to forego the own- 
ership of a copy.” 

L. B. Sharp (Beta), Department of Health 
and Physical Education, School of Education, 
University of Chicago. “It is outstanding— 
a splendid piece of work. The alphabetical 
list of names is complete. Every member of 
Phi Delta Kappa should have a copy of this 
directory on his desk.” 

K. L. Stockton (Alpha Epsilon—President 
Alumnus Epsilon), Supervising Principal 
High School, Huntington Park, California. 
“I am delighted with the information con- 
tained in the directory. I certainly feel that 
any member of Phi Delta Kappa who is in- 
terested in the history as it has to do with 
the membership, organization, and national 
connections can ill afford to be without a 
copy of this 193] edition of the alumni di- 
rectory. It very clearly sets forth all of the 
regulations dealing with the operation of our 
fraternity and for this reason should be in 
the hands of every person who is called upon 
to lead or advise in its activities. I strongly 
commend the directory to every member of 
Phi Delta Kappa.” 

R. E. Tidwell (Beta), Director of Exten- 
sion Division, University of Alabama. “I am 
greatly pleased with its appearance and con- 
tents. I have enjoyed several interesting 
periods of turning its pages and in renewing 
my acquaintance with old friends and learn- 
ing of others who are members of Phi Delta 
Kappa. It will certainly be worth more to 
me than the price I paid for it and I wish to 
congratulate you for the excellent service you 
have rendered the fraternity.” 

Arthur E. Traxler (Zeta—Chapter Secre- 
tary), University of Chicago. “I have re- 
ceived my copy of the Phi Delta Kappa Di- 
rectory and have examined it with much in- 
terest. I am indeed pleased with the entire 
book. It is a volume that any Phi Delta 
Kappan should be proud to have in his li- 
brary. It is not only a directory of member- 
ship, but it is also a ready source of infor- 
mation concerning the fraternity. In ap- 
pearance, it is attractive, yet dignified. 

“I think that this book should do more to- 
ward creating a sense of group solidarity 
among the members than anything else the 
fraternity has ever done. As I turned its 
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pages, I was impressed with the magnitude 
and the potential power of our organization, 
and I derived a deeper understanding of the 
nature and purposes of the fraternity than I 
have had before. I feel that the history alone 
is worth the price of the book.” 

J. F. Walker (Alpha Zeta), Associate Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology, University 
of Arizona. “I congratulate you and your 
co-laborers for the excellence of the work. 
Particularly valuable is that portion devoted 
to the history of the fraternity and the state 
summary of membership. It is a great ad- 
vantage to be able to know what Phi Delta 
Kappa men live in certain cities and this is 
well brought out in the section mentioned. 
The fraternity has every reason to be proud 
of the whole piece of work.” 

Samuel O. Welday (Delta), Principal of 
Roosevelt School, Santa Barbara, California. 
“The directory came today and you could not 
get it from me at twice the price. Congratu- 
lations! It is a wonderful volume. It is a 


real ‘Who’s Who’ in the educational field. 


Someone has done some really fine work.” 


J. Harold Williams (Delta—former Na- 
tional President), Professor of Education, 
University of California. “It is an excellent 
piece of work, and is probably the most im- 
portant thing that has ever been done to 
strengthen the fraternity. The history alone 
justifies the publication of the volume.” 

Lewis W. Williams (Pi—National Histo- 
rian and former National President), Prin- 
cipal, University High School, Champaign, 
Illinois. “I am very much pleased with it. 
I feel that many members who have been 
somewhat indifferent to the directory will be 
very anxious to own a copy. Certainly, it 
will sell itself. 

“Please accept my heartiest congratulations 
upon the excellent work you have done.” 

R. C. Williams (Epsilon), Director of Re- 
search, Iowa State Department of Public In- 
struction, Des Moines. “This is certainly a 
contribution which will prove very valuable.” 

T. E. Williams (Beta), Superintendent, 
Lawrence Township Public Schools, Law- 
renceville, New Jersey. “You have done a 
mighty good job in every respect and I am 
sure that the directory will be highly appre- 
ciated.” 


OUR WHO'S WHO 
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Guy M. Wilson (Alpha Lambda), Profes- 
sor of Education, Boston University. “It 
meets a long felt need for adequate informa- 
tion on our fraternity in convenient, ready- 
reference form—history, constitution and by- 
laws—the problems before the meetings of 
the national council, the membership. The 
central office has performed a real service in 
the preparation of this volume.” 


Clayton R. Wise (Alpha—former National 
Secretary), Director Special Schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. “To my mind a perfect directory 
should have at least three properties. It must 
be complete, correct and usable. This direc- 
tory is complete in that it contains the name 
of every man who has ever been a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa. It is correct in that it has 
the latest available information with regard 
to each man, and it is usable in that it is per- 
fectly arranged and printed in clear legible 
type. 

“If we add to this the fact that the book is 
beautiful nothing more could be desired, and 
this book certainly is beautiful in type, in 
make-up and in binding. I congratulate you 
on the excellence of the job.” 

John W. Withers (Rho), Dean School of 
Education, New York University. “I have 
carefully examined the volume from begin- 
ning to end and wish to congratulate you and 
Phi Delta Kappa for the quality, the charac- 
ter of the volume, its value to the members 
and as a contribution to education. The di- 
rectory of membership has been prepared 
with very great accuracy. I have taken the 
trouble to test it out in a number of cases. 
In addition to the directory, the other chap- 
ters of the volume, having to do with the his- 
tory of the organization and its constitution 
and by-laws, are worth the price of the vol- 
ume.” 


HOW TO GET A DIRECTORY 


Send your order to the address below 
with your personal check for $2.40. 
Phi Delta Kappa 
Suite 410 
1180 East 63rd St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Phi Delta Kappa Directory—1931. Paul 
M. Cook as Executive Secretary of Phi Delta 
Kappa. Published by the fraternity. 

Several objectives were constantly in mind 
during the preparation of the directory: ac- 
curacy of data, completeness of data, maxi- 
mum service to the fraternity, and a fair pre- 
sentation of data for all members, regardless 
of present record of standing in the organ- 
ization. How well we have succeeded, we 
leave to the good judgment of its readers. 

Our attempt to render a maximum service 
to the fraternity led us into the preparation 
of the fraternity history. It also seemed ap- 
propriate that the Constitution and By-laws 
should be made available as a part of the 
volume. While the history which is pre- 
sented in the directory leaves much to be 
desired by way of interpretation, we have 
made a very definite attempt to present the 
facts as to the character of the organization, 
its genesis, and its growth. 

The history of Phi Delta Kappa, the di- 
rectory of its membership, and the geo- 
graphic distribution of the membership are 
presented to the fraternity and to the profes- 
sion at large in the hope that they may be of 
genuine and lasting value, and, indirectly, 
the means of developing a consciousness of 
greater solidarity and potential power. 

Paut M. Cook. 


The Rural Schools of Norway. A. S. Jen- 
sen. Published by The Stratford Company, 
Boston, 1928. 

This book presents a historical and des- 
criptive study of the development and pres- 
ent organization of the rural elementary edu- 
cation in Norway. The source materials have 
been assembled from the official records of 
the Norwegian school authorities as well as 
through correspondence, readings of Educa- 
tional Journals, books and pamphlets. 

While most studies in comparative educa- 
tion deal chiefly with the larger countries 
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outside of the United States, little is written 
concerning the particular contributions in 
the educational fields by the smaller nations. 

When a nation produces great men in the 
fields of literature, music, science, explora- 
tion, and industry, it is only reasonable to 
expect that a more intensive study of its 
school system will give results of value to 
the student of comparative education. 

In using the terms “elementary” and “ru- 
ral” in this study the elementary means the 
education of children from seven to fifteen 
years of age in the people’s school; rural 
education includes all the elementary educa- 
tion outside of the incorporated cities and 
towns of Norway. At present more than 
two-thirds of the whole number of children 
of compulsory school age in Norway obtain 
their elementary education in rural schools. 

The continuation schools, people’s high 
schools, and similar more recent additions to 
the traditional school organization, are 
treated briefly since in many instances they 
contribute to the broadening of the educa- 
tion of the rural people. The study is 
grouped into parts as follows: 

In Part I of this book brief discussions of 
the land and people, and of the educational 
system of Norway are included. 

In Part II the study of the development of 
the rural school reveals the influence of the 
larger movements in Europe and also points 
out the characteristics of the people of Nor- 
way and shows how these external and in- 
ternal factors combined to produce its mod- 
ern educational philosophy. 

Part III takes up in more detail the pres- 
ent rural schools of Norway from every 
angle. 

The final chapter summarizes briefly and 
compares the American and Norwegian rural 
schools. 

The organization of the rural schools of 
Norway, the administration, attendance laws, 
and the care of indigent, delinquent and de- 
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fective children are given particular atten- 
tion in this book. The curriculum for the 
rural school is studied in detail, the time 
allotment for each subject being indicated 
in tables. The schools in close relation to 
the rural elementary schools are briefly dis- 
cussed. The preparation of rural school 
teachers, their salaries, housing and pensions 
are given considerable space. 

The financial support of rural schools, 
sources of revenue and the proportional con- 
tribution of each are discussed and statistical 
data presented. 

Additional tabular and statistical informa- 
tion is found in the appendices. Of particu- 
lar value is the bibliography of educational 
literature in Norway. This was prepared by 
the library staff at the University of Norway 
in generous response to a request made by 
the author of this book. 

The study itself and the appended data 
present for American readers the only com- 
plete body of facts regarding the problems 
and successes of one of the most advanced 
countries of the world in the field of rural 
education. A. S. JENSEN. 


Letters From a Hard-Boiled Teacher to His 
Half-Baked Son. George Frederick Miller, 
Published by The Daylion Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1931. 

This book differs remarkably in style and 
content from the usual education books. We 
have many books on methods, measurements, 
administration, curriculum, history of edu- 
cation, and philosophy and psychology of 
education; but very little about the impor- 
tant personal factors, which contribute so 
much to a teacher’s success, is found in any 
of them. 

Those who have observed the fortunes of 
many teachers for a life-time have been im- 
pressed with the numerous unexpected re- 
sults. Some teachers of excellent education, 
professional preparation, of superior intelli- 
gence, and morally and physically sound will 
struggle for years on the verge of failure; 
and others, of such limited ability that fail- 
ure was expected by their teachers, carry off 
the prize. The mysterious old term, “per- 


sonality,” is not a satisfactory explanation. 
We must find the specific elements which 
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cause the difference, and assist teachers to 
understand them. This book is an attempt 
to point out some of those elements and to 
assist in the control of them. 

In a series of twenty-three letters an old 
teacher, who has taught for forty years, gives 
his son, who is beginning his teaching career, 
information which teachers usually acquire 
only by grievous and costly experience. 

The son is warned against overemphasizing 
such factors as intelligence and erudition, 
which were so valuable when he was a stu- 
dent. In plain, direct language the son is 
told about the importance of good-will, sym- 
pathy, confidence, common-sense, and tact in 
working with pupils, school officials, and the 
people of the community. The effects of 
manners, mannerisms, speech, and dress on 
the outcome of the teacher’s efforts are 
pointed out. The social complexity of the 
community, the necessity of loyalty to the 
town, and the importance of patience with 
the foibles of many kinds of people, are some 
of the topics of the book. 

The aim has been to make the book un- 
usual both in helpfulness of subject matter 
and in human interest; but of these the 
reader must be the judge. 

Georce FrepericK MILLER. 


Federal and State Policies in Public School 
Finance. Fletcher Harper Swift. Published 
by Ginn and Company, Boston, June, 1931. 

The more unsound, the more disastrous, 
the more indefensible in every respect is a 
fiscal policy, the more widely will it be found 
employed in the financing of public schools 
in the United States today. Of many policies 
which might be cited in support of this state- 
ment, each representing majority practice in 
its own field, three may be noted here: the 
apportionment of state school funds on the 
school census basis; the use of the general 
property tax as the chief source of state and 
local school revenue; and defective budget 
and accounting systems. That much is being 
done to remedy the situation, no one fa- 
miliar with the facts will deny. However, 
the progress thus far made is needlessly and 
indefensibly slow. Progress in the field of 
public school finance, as in all other fields, 
must be based upon a knowledge and an 
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evaluation of existing practices. To furnish 
such a knowledge and such an evaluation is 
the purpose of the present volume. In it the 
author has attempted to bring together what 
appear to him to be the most helpful results 
of fifteen years of research. 

Part I, consisting of three chapters, “Creat- 
ing the Heritage,” “Increasing the Heritage,” 
and “Squandering the Heritage,” tells the 
story of the nation’s gift to the states of 
175,000,000 acres of land and the almost 
fabulous grants of money later added. They 
point out the fallacy of drawing adverse 
conclusions from the follies characterizing 
our earlier experiments in federal aid and 
show clearly that the solution of the financial 
difficulties of our schools must come either 
from the state, or from the state and the 
nation co-operating. Part II first shows the 
extent to which the various types of state taxes 
are employed as sources of school revenues. 
It then considers the various methods em- 
ployed in apportioning state school funds 
and the outstanding merits and defects of 
each of these methods. Due attention is 


given to the rise and growth of the equaliza- 
tion fund movement and to the contributions 
of various leaders in the field of public 


school finance to this movement. Part III 
is devoted to brief accounts of the systems 
of school support employed by different 
states in the years in which they were studied 
by the writer as follows: Arkansas, an ex- 
treme type of the district system, 1921; 
Delaware, a system of complete state sup- 
port, 1926; Massachusetts, 1922; Utah, 1925; 
Wisconsin, 1926. 
FLETCHER HARPER SWIFT. 


Character Education by State and Church. 
Harold S. Tuttle. Abingdon Press. 

This monograph reviews the movements 
for character and religious education in 
which an appreciable degree of cooperation 
has been shown between religious institutions 
and the public schools. 

Historically the secularization of the pub- 
lic school was necessitated by sectarian dis- 
agreements, not by objection to religion. 

Revival of interest in religion has been in- 
spired by concern over ethical failures in a 


complex civilization, rather than by an in- 
creased interest in religious experience as 
such. 

The public schools have undertaken to pre- 
vent the deterioration of moral standards by 
increased attention to character education. A 
fairly definite movement can be recognized 
as having begun about 1903. The schools 
have also recognized the dynamic value of 
religion as a motivating force in conduct; 
and have made provision for some religious 
influences within the school itself. Chief 
among these is the increase of provision for 
Bible reading, a practice which is now per- 
missible or compulsory for 80% of Ameri- 
ca’s school population. Credit for outside 
Bible study was introduced by North Da- 
kota and Colorado simultaneously; and ac- 
cepted by other states. This applies particu- 
larly to the high school level. 

The difficulties of direct conduct of relig- 
ious education by the schools, even within 
the provisions of the law, have led te further 
cooperation with churches by releasing chil- 
dren on public school time for direct teach- 
ing by religious agencies. The week-day 
school of religion has developed rapidly as 
a result. 

The vacation school of religion has shown 
a parallel growth. It does not require coop- 
eration beyond the courtesy of the use of 
empty school buildings. 

The movement for cooperation between 
state and church has tended also to encourage 
an increased degree of cooperation among 
the churches themselves, and to emphasize 
the ethical rather than the theological aspect 


of religion. 


Harowp S. Tutte. 


Back to Nature 


Vacation is a game, and we are all in it. 
It requires a terrific, unending energy to suc- 
ceed. But the men who do big things are 
those who occasionally get away from the 
mass and find rest and recreation where the 
winds blow and the soothing waters flow; 
where the odor of pines is perpetual, and 
where Nature supplies everything in the way 
of health and healing that tired bodies de- 


mand. 
—ELBERT HusBBarD. 
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Phi Delta Kappa District Conference 


Lincoln, May 16, 1931 


active chapters in the Central-West 

district assembled in Lincoln for a 
district conference, May 16th. The confer- 
ence was an enthusiastic one and each dele- 
gate expressed the hope that he would be able 
to carry back to his chapter the spirit of the 
occasion. 

Omicron Chapter acted as host to the vis- 
iting delegates and entertained them at din- 
ner in the University Club on the Friday eve- 
ning preceding the conference. At this time 
greetings were exchanged and a delightful oc- 
casion resulted from the inter-chapter atmos- 
phere thus created. 

The following program was outlined and 
approved by the delegates present. 


[sive ot from five of the seven 


Activities Approved by Chapter 
Representatives 

1. List all research projects of chapter 
members, including M. A. and Ph. D. proj- 
ects. This, of course, includes members in 
the field. 

2. Annually compile annotated biblio- 
graphies of such projects, both completed 
and in process. Triplicate copies should be 
made. 

3. File one such copy in the archives of 
the local chapter, preferably with the corre- 
sponding secretary. 

4. Forward two copies to the office of the 
District Representative. He, in turn, will as- 
semble all such for distribution among the 
chapters of the Central-West district and for- 
ward one copy of the aggregate to the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary at Chicago. 

5. Provide access to such reports filed in 
the chapter archives for all interested, men 
in the field, faculty members, and the like, 
whether Phi Delta Kappans or not. 

6. Approve one research project next 
year as a chapter enterprise, said project to 
be directed and financed in whole or in part 
by the chapter and conducted by such indi- 
vidual or individuals as the chapter may 
select. 
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7. Encourage all school men in the field, 
whether Phi Delta Kappans or not, to look 
to active and alumni chapters for professional 
assistance in solving their educational prob- 
lems. 


8. Each chapter may profitably designate 
some member to act as liaison officer be- 
tween the chapter and the men in the field, 
charging him with the responsibility of con- 
ducting appropriate publicity activities for 
the chapter. 

9. Whenever appropriate, the organization 
of alumni chapters should be encouraged. 
Sach chapters, working under the guidance 
of the active chapters, could materially as- 
sist in the promotion of such activities as 


have been indicated above. 


10. Conduct survey of the opinions of 
school men concerning how Phi Delta Kappa 
can be of greater service to them. 


1l. Encourage the organization of re- 
search divisions in local state teachers asso- 
ciations when such do not already exist. Each 
local chapter should then become a vigorous 
nucleus within such a division. 


Inter-Chapter Relationships 


1. Encourage the exchange of news let- 
ters. Same may be clipped for exchange col- 
umn in local letter. 


2. Chapter should be alert to utilize serv- 
ices of all visiting Phi Delta Kappans in or- 
der to promote inter-chapter interest and co- 
operation. 


3. Some regional project, mutually 
adopted, may be set up. This not only would 
promote inter-chapter cooperation within 
the Central-West district as a unit, but would 
yield the advantages of widely distributed 
data as well. 

4. The office of the District Representa- 
tive may well be utilized as a clearing house 
for matters of inter-chapter interest and the 
unifying agency in any regional research 
project. 
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CALENDAR TOTAL 
YEAR MEMBERSHIP 

1909-10 342 
1910-11 467 
1911-12 622 
1912-13 841 
1913-14 1,074 
1914-15 1,335 
1915-16 1,671 
1916-17 1,997 
1917-18 2,245 
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observant men have recognized the im- 

portance of light for thousands of 
years and in all stages of civilization. The 
most primitive races acknowledged the bless- 
ings of sunlight by worshipping the sun. Even 
in the religious ceremonies of our highest 
civilizations of the present time, light holds 
a very prominent position. These symbol- 
isms are inheritances from earlier civiliza- 
tions that associated light with life, health, 
warmth, bountiful harvest, divine love and 
power, and happiness, and, therefore, with 
the salvation of body and of spirit. 

The most casual observation reveals the im- 
portance of light to plant life. Plants are 
seen to grow toward the light, and when kept 
in darkness they become mere ghosts of their 
true selves. The green color due to chloro- 
phyll needs light for its development. At 
certain depths in water, the plant life at the 
bottom does not develop a green color, which 
indicates that little or no light reaches those 
depths. Human beings, like plants, fade 
when they are not sufficiently exposed to sun- 
light; and serious diseases, such as rickets, 
are traced to insufficient radiations of a cer- 
tain character. 

Because light is so essential to the health 
of human beings, we are likely to forget that 
we can be exposed to too little or too much 
of it, and even to overlook the fact that it is 
not directly essential to all life. 

During the past twenty-five years, sunlight 
has rapidly assumed a prominent place in the 
treatment and prevention of disease, until to- 
day heliotherapy, or sun-treatment, is recog- 
nized by most of those in the medical world. 
The value of light therapeutics has been 
proved to the medical profession, but the lay- 
man, whose interest is being stimulated con- 
tinually by numerous advertisements on the 
vital power of sunlight, is often in doubt as 
to just wherein lies its value. 

The treatment, while comparatively a new 
field, is not of recent origin. Hundreds of 
years ago the ancients were aware of the fact 
that light was essential to well-being. Within 
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the range of historic times, the Babylonians, 
the Egyptians, the Hebrews and others dei- 
fied the sun and erected temples of sun-wor- 
ship. Here health was restored by simple 
hygienic living, including exposure to the 
sun. In 1903 the first systematic effort was 
made to use heliotherapy on a large scale 
when Dr. Rollier, of Leysin, Switzerland, 
began to apply it in the treatment of certain 
forms of tuberculosis. 

The beneficial action of the sun bath lies 
in the combination of the tonic effect of the 
fresh air and the biological power of the sun. 
The skin, through exposure to the sun and 
air, regains its tone and pigments, with the 
result that it functions as it normally should 
and its resistance to the penetration of germs 
is increased. The circulation is stimulated 
and regularized, and the muscles regain their 
firmness and tone. There is a tonic action 
upon the thoracic and abdominal organs; the 
appetite is recovered and digestion stimu- 
lated. Under the action of sunlight, the vital 
forces of life are revived. It is universally 
agreed that the degree of pigmentation de- 
termines the reaction of the body to treat- 
ment. 

According to Rollier, the ideal place for 
sun bathing is at a high altitude where there 
is abundant sunshine most of the year, where 
the clouds are few and the winds very mod- 
erate. Here the potency of the sun is greater, 
due to the purity of the atmosphere. The 
sun’s rays, in penetrating to a lower level, 
must pass through the thickness of the atmos- 
phere, with loss of power by filtration 
through moisture and dust. The air in be- 
coming heated tends to have a debilitating 
rather than a stimulating effect upon the 
body. When it is not possible to practice 
heliotherapy under such ideal conditions, the 
next most favorable location is the seashore, 
where there is little dust and smoke, and 
where the winds are moderate. The lowland 
plain is the least favorable situation. The 
radiation from the sun that reaches any point 
on the earth’s surface varies with the depth 
and condition of the surrounding atmosphere. 
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Distance from the equator, altitude, humid- 
ity, cloudiness, fog, rainfall, snow-fall, dust, 
smoke—all play a part in determining the 
quality and quantity of the sun’s energy 
available in any locality. 

The death of bacteria following exposure 
to light is one example of the effects of the 
absorption of radiant energy by living proto- 
plasm. When bacteria left the soil to be- 
come parasites of the animal, and especially 
of man, they forfeited two habits. By his 
warmbloodedness, man constantly maintains 
an even temperature. Bacteria, living con- 
stantly at this even temperature, have lost 
their ability to withstand sudden or marked 
changes in the temperature of surroundings. 
In this connection, they are less tolerant of 
increased temperatures than they are of 
diminished temperatures. Many have found 
protection from the light of day in the moats 
and furrows of the skin and in the soft mu- 
cous membrances of the numerous cavities 
of the body. Light affects such organisms 
most profoundly because of their long ab- 
sence from it. Almost all bacteria may be 
killed by light, but there is considerable vari- 
ation in the rapidity of their destruction. Of 
all bacteria, those parasites which live in the 
animal body are most easily affected. Those 
which live free in nature adapt themselves 
to the action of sunlight, and so become rela- 
tively resistant to irradiation by light. 

Sunlight exercises a profoundly beneficial 
influence on metabolism, which, as a whole, 
is stimulated. In the matter of calcium and 
phosphorus metabolism, the influence is espe- 
cially favorable. The individual deprived of 
sunlight is soon affected with metabolic im- 
balance, and suffers from calcium and phos- 
phorus starvation. As a result of such min- 
eral imbalance, in the case of the child, for 
instance, growth of the bones is interfered 
with seriously and rickets results. Unless the 
calcium requirements of the embryo are ex- 
actly met by the ability of the mother to sat- 
isfy them, either the embryo or the mother, 
or both, may suffer a serious derangement in 
the calcium metabolism. It has been shown 
that the calcium content of the blood tends 
to fall in the latter half of pregnancy, and 
it is at this time that the various symptoms 
and signs attributable to such a deficiency 
Carious teeth and fragile, over- 
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porous and easily fractured bones are ob- 
served. Certainly civilization has imposed a 
tremendous penalty upon the modern mother 
in childbirth,—hardships which earlier and 
more natural mothers are known to have es- 
caped entirely, and although there are many 
artificialities which go to make up this hard- 
ship, the retreat from sunlight seems to be 
one for whose abnegation maternity is now 
paying a considerable toll. It is the ultra- 
violet fraction of sunlight which has most to 
do with maintaining a proper calcium bal- 
ance in the organism. 

It may not be out of place to say a word 
concerning the function of the para-thyroid 
gland. We know that the para-thyroid gland 
has, for at least part of its functions, the con- 
trol of calcium metabolism. In addition to 
increase in calcium content, other physio- 
logical changes in the blood are noted. The 
coagulation time of the blood is decreased, 
due undoubtedly to the increase in calcium 
content. This is of importance in preopera- 
tive cases or in cases subject to hemorrhage. 
As regards the cellular content, there is a 
tendency to an increase of the reds and, ac- 
cording to some authorities, the lymphocytes 
also are increased. 

Muscles are the engines of the body which 
have to do with dispatching the commands of 
the environmental radiations, particularly 
infra-red light and ultra-violet light. Muscles 
acting at the command of nerve impulses 
form the neuro-muscular mechanism. The 
sum total of the effect of light on muscle is 
to increase its tone, to dispel fatigue and to 
prepare it for greater work and endurance. 
In an empiric fashion the athletes of olden 
days sensed this important property of sun- 
light, and they were purposely isolated to 
furnish them with greater vigor. In a more 
enlightened manner and with refinement of 
method coupled with understanding, some 
modern athletic directors purposely employ 
ultra-violet radiation to accomplish quickly 
and measurably what our ancient progenitors 
practiced in hit or miss fashion. 

Light, unquestionably, has much to do with 
maintaining muscle tone. The tone is prob- 
ably maintained through the adrenal stimu- 
lation. An illustration of the important ac- 
tion of sunlight may be found in the study of 
tuberculosis of the spine when treated with 
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sunlight. Rollier points out that exposure to 
sunlight develops the muscles of the back in 
a patient who is completely immobilized. 
As is customary with Rollier, the feet 
and legs are first treated with gradually 
increasing exposures. Though complete rest 
is maintained, a patient, after some months, 
will be provided with a muscular coat 
sufficiently powerful to support the weak- 
ened vertebral column which could not, be- 
fore the effect of sunlight, be supported by 
the flabby and toneless muscles. Light is 
capable of sustaining muscular vigor. 

There are large numbers of bones available 
from various ages of the past; still no evi- 
dence can be found that rickets existed among 
the sun-worshipping and light-loving peoples. 
It is likely that this disease put in its appear- 
ance when the loosely-fitting clothing became 
replaced by tightly-fitting garments which 
completely wrapped the body, and so screened 
it effectively from the rays of the sun, and 
when people began to live in congested cities 
where sunlight starvation is often met with. 
This scourge of infants contributes to their 
mortality by diminishing the resistanee of the 
child to all forms of infectious disease. 

Enough records have accumulated from 
medical study in this country to make it defi- 
nitely probable that rickets and sunlight 
starvation are intimately related. Other fac- 
tors, such as artificial feeding with inade- 
quate diet, are also known to play an im- 
portant role, but the outstanding fact in 
which we are especially interested is that 
rickets can be produced by decreasing the 
amount of sunlight which a child should nor- 
mally obtain. It was discovered that rickets 
could be cured by exposure to bright sun- 
light unfiltered by glass. As soon as glass is 
interposed between the rickety child and sun- 
light, the curative quality of the radiation 
is greatly decreased and perhaps completely 
eliminated, because ordinary window glass fil- 
ters out the ultra-violet rays. 

The action of sunlight and cod-liver oil 
relative to the calcium and phosphorus me- 
tabolism is somewhat similar. It has been 


found that the cod’s diet includes a vege- 
tarian fish whose sole fare consists of a little 
plant which comes in contact with clear, un- 
diluted sunshine because it grows on top of 
the ocean. Perhaps this plant draws mysteri- 
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ous power to cure rickets from the ultra-violet 
rays of sunshine, and transmits this to the fish 
whose food it is. Then, too, the ultra-violet 
rays have remarkable ability to penetrate 
water. 

At the close of the war, Germany found 
that thousands of children were suffering 
from rickets. Cod-liver oil was not available 
because there was no money for its purchase. 
All the children could not be taken to places 
and climates where sun baths could be had, 
so the scientists decided to try bringing sun- 
light to children under ultra-violet lamps. 
Their rays brought a cure, and immediately 
a world-wide interest developed in sunlight, 
cod-liver oil and ultra-violet rays. 

Experiments were carried on in the United 
States. Animals were kept away from sun- 
light and given diets that produced mild cases 
of rickets. Then half of them were given 
baths in ultra-violet rays. The cures in both 
cases were the same. Their lime-deficient 
bones that were soft and overpliable began 
to grow firm and strong. X-ray pictures 
showed that lime was being deposited at the 
ends of the bones, just as it should be in nor- 
mal, healthful growth. Some rats with soft 
bones were placed by accident in a cage 
whose floor was covered with saw-dust that 
had been exposed to ultra-violet light. The 
animals started to nibble the sawdust, and be- 
gan to grow well and strong. Could vege- 
table matter be irradiated? That is, exposed 
to sunlight or ultra-violet light and fed to 
children to cure rickets, and to both children 
and adults to aid in the building of rigid 
bones and sound teeth? To answer the ques- 
tion Dr. Steenbock placed a pan of millet 
under an ultra-violet lamp, kept it there a few 
minutes and added it to the daily menu of 
rats that had rickets. Their legs grew firmer. 
Their knock knees and pigeon breasts—rick- 
ets gives them to babies of rats and of hu- 
mans—disappeared. A new way to prevent 
and cure rickets had been discovered. 

It has been clearly demonstrated that many 
different substances, such as flour, wheat, 
meat, eggs, milk, and fats and oils, subjected 
to ultra-violet radiation, assume anti-rachitic 
qualities in which they were deficient prior to 
the radiation. It seems that the anti-rachitic 
effects of ultra-violet light depends on the 
formation of vitamin D out of ergosterol. 
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Closely associated with vitamin D is ultra- 
violet light. In the attempts which have been 
made to identify the vitamins, there has been 
found in irradiated ergosterol, a substance, or 
mixture of substances, which can be more 
nearly identified with vitamin D than can any 
other substance with any other vitamin. Vita- 
min D is concerned specifically with the utili- 
zation of calcium and phosphorus in the 
body. 

The chemical nature of vitamin D seems 
to have been fairly definitely established as 
being a sterol closely related to cholesterol 
and known as “ergosterol”. This particular 
sterol occurs in cod-liver oil, in egg yolks, in 
the leaves of green vegetables and in the fat 
of milk. Small amounts are present in the 
skin. The richest sources of ergosterol ap- 
pear to be yeast. Pure ergosterol obtained 
from the latter sources, however, does not 
have the characteristic physiologic action of 
vitamin D until it is exposed to ultra-violet 
radiation either from sunlight or from artifi- 
cial sources. The normal effect of vitamin D 
is to promote the deposition of calcium phos- 
phate in developing bones and teeth. A de- 
ficiency of this vitamin in the diet is one of 
the possible causes of rickets. The adminis- 
tration of vitamin D results in prompt heal- 
ing of active rickets, provided the diet is ade- 
quate in other particulars. Since an appar- 
ently adequate diet for the child will not al- 
ways prevent rickets, it is important that all 
children have the benefit of the two factors 
which will assuredly prevent the disease,— 
sunlight and cod-liver oil. 

The discoverer of the tubercle bacillus, 
Robert Koch, noticed that the germ was quick- 
ly killed by sunlight; and open air, food, 
abundant rest and clear, unpolluted sunlight 
are to this day the major weapons used 
against the invasion and existence of the dis- 
ease. One of the first modern physicians to 
make use of sunlight in the treatment of tu- 
berculosis is the noted Frenchman, Rollier. 

If an unaccustomed skin be exposed to the 
sun, after five to twenty minutes it will show 
some degree of visible hyperaemia, the in- 
tensity of which, and the time necessary for 
its production, being proportional to the su- 
sceptibility of the subject. Accompanying the 
hyperaemia is a very much increased activity 
of the sebaceous and sweat glands, tending 
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to prevent over-heating of the body surface. 
The sweat is only visible when the relative 
humidity of the air is high. If the same un- 
trained person continues his exposure, sooner 
or later he will certainly acquire a genuine 
burn of the first degree. 

The physiological importance of the skin 
must not be overlooked. The habit of wear- 
ing clothes over the greater part of the body 
results in anemia and atrophy of most of 
the skin. Vaso-motor reflexes become slug- 
gish through disuse, and great susceptibility 
to heat and cold results. When the skin is 
replaced in its natural medium, these func- 
tions are not immediately resumed with com- 
plete efficiency. This is an additional reason 
for careful dosage during the initial stages of 
exposure. The function of the skin as a 
purely excretory organ is, of course, very in- 
significant as compared with that of the kid- 
ney; as a regulator of body-temperature, how- 
ever, the skin is of paramount importance. 
The air in immediate proximity to the skin 
under several thicknesses of clothes is cer- 
tain to be warm and saturated with water 
vapor; under such circumstances the regu- 
latory functions of the skin are carried on 
under great difficulties. Hot sunlight and dry 
air, on the other hand, facilitate this func- 
tion. The skin is an admirable protection 
against the invasion of micro-organisms. 
Placed in its natural surroundings, the skin 
remains entirely free from such invasions 
and even when already invaded, rapidly be- 
comes sterile. 

It is important to mention that sunlight, 
either natural or artificial, has an invigorat- 
ing effect on the mentality. Everyone, child 
and adult, feels better in the sunlight. Even 
animals and birds show quite clearly their 
reaction of joyousness and well-being towards 
solar radiation. 


This study will doubtless suggest to the 
school-master reader a variety of ways in 
which application may be made to the field of 
Education. We do not wish to enumerate 


the obvious or even to propose the less obvi- 
ous ways and means of utilizing the facts pre- 
sented but we do dare to hope that this brief 
account will suggest a way to increased serv- 
ice in behalf of “child, home, and school.”— 
Editor. 
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HE directory is a most useful volume. Its 
ublication marks a turning point in the 
istory of the organization. The historical 

chapter gives information of which every mem- 
ber may be proud. The alphabetical directory 
is an invaluable guide to the leadership of the 
profession. The geographical list will promote 

rofessional acquaintanceship in the states. This 
avn tory is a most significant service to the 
profession and to members of the fraternity. It 
magnifies the importance of membership and 
emphasizes professional achievement. To have 
one’s name in such a volume is a challenge to 
each member to exert that leadership for finer 
and better things by which America has risen 
to greatness.” 


—Joy Elmer Morgan. 
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